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CATHOLICITY AND NON-CATHOLIC 
CHRISTIANS 


by 
GEORGE H. TAVARD 


AT every period of the Church’s history Catholics have been aware 
of the fact that their Church is the ‘One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church’ of the Creed. It was thus proclaimed at Nicea 
and Constantinople. This claim has been endorsed at every sub- 
sequent Council and it still is, in a somewhat subdued way, 
whenever the Creed is recited. 

In modern times however, the claim to catholicity rings with 
a new resonance. The pluralistic society which has developed 
within formerly Catholic nations, and the wider pluralistic society 
of the world have changed the setting. Christians are more and more 
in contact with non-Christians. Catholics have to stand closer 
and closer to non-Catholics. From a purely sociological standpoint, 
the Catholic communion is only one among many. Its claim to 
catholicity presents therefore a new challenge. This has to be clearly 
thought out by those who dare utter it, at least if they wish to make 
it understandable to others. 


I 
We may start with some remarks on a passage of the Gospel 
according to St Mark. From this we may gather that the strange 
competition between Catholics and Protestants was not unforeseen: 
by the Lord. They both profess loyalty to the one Saviour of mankind. 
They preach the ‘Word made flesh’, who, in the words of St Paul, 
‘though He was in the form of God . . . emptied Himself, taking 
the form of a servant’ (Phil. ii, 6-7). They all invoke the Name of 
the Lord and announce the Gospel in his Name. Yet not all recognize 

the Catholic Church as his Church. 
This is not entirely new. According to Mark ix, 38-39, ‘John 
answered Him, saying: Master, we saw one casting out devils in 
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thy name, who follows us not, and we forbade him. But Jesus said: 
Do not forbid him. For there is no man that does a miracle in my 
name and can soon speak ill of me. For he that is not against you is 
for you.’ It is not irrelevant to note the background of this text: 
it is set in a passage where Christ enjoins his disciples to receive 
children like himself. Only on this condition may they hope to 
receive the Father. But there is childhood from the standpoint of 
one’s knowledge of, and growth with, the Revelation, just as there 
is childhood in the knowledge and experience of the ways of men. 
The person who preaches in the name of Jesus yet does not belong 
among the disciples has not outgrown that spiritual childhood: 
the seed in him has not yet matured into a plant; knowing the 
Name of the Lord, he has not perceived all the implications of that 
Name; having been made privy to the beginning of Revelation, he 
has not been introduced to its fullness. This man is to be received 
by the disciples like the Lord himself, in spite of his shortcomings 
in the faith. 

Such seems to be the situation of Protestant Christians. Knowing 
the seed of the Gospel, they have not discerned the stem, the 
branches, the leaves, the flowers and the fruits that have developed 
out of that seed. Or they know some and remain blind to others. 
They go part of the way with this growth, and then they stop short. 
Their state may be likened to a spiritual childhood. However 
unduly prolonged it may seem, it must be respected for what it is. 

Looked at from this vantage point, the non-Catholic Christian 
plays the part of a child, as compared to the Catholic, who would 
be an adult. It should go without saying that this does not imply 
diverse degrees of spiritual development. Many Protestants certainly 
know and love the Lord more existentially than many Catholics do. 
The analogy does not apply to the subjective holiness of each. It is 
only valid as a description of the objective groundwork on which 
each builds his life of faith and prayer. Protestants are acquainted 
with the core, the heart, whereas the Catholic Church introduces 
into the entire organism of loving grace that flows from this centre. 

The Protestant may also be compared to St Paul, after his 
traumatic conversion on the way to Damascus, and before his 
reception into the Church by the prophet Ananias. We are told in 
Acts ix, 9, that Paul was convinced; he already believed that Jesus 
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was Lord. Yet he ‘was there three days without sight, and he did 
neither eat nor drink’. This fast symbolizes the spiritual drought in 
which Paul was still lost. Having faith, he still was deprived of sight, 
not perceiving the implications of his faith. And he was bereft of 
food and drink, not partaking yet of the Body and Blood of the Lord. 

Once more, we may put our fingers on the situation of Protestant 
Christians. Having faith, they do not grasp all that it entials. Being 
dispossessed of the apostolic succession and the priesthood, they 
cannot share in the fullness of the sacramental life, as they are not 
gathered around the real Body and Blood of the Saviour. And yet 
Jet us not overlook St Mark: these we must welcome, in as far as 
they act in the Name of the Lord, like the Lord himself. 


II 

The data of the New Testament have to be interpreted in the 
light of the Catholic tradition. A more theological and less symbolic 
description of the relationship of Protestants to the Church is 
called for. For this we ought to turn to the Church herself. For not 
any one of us, however clever or learned, can by himself understand 
the Gospel: only the Church as a whole does. 

The Church has clearly made two sorts of statements concerning 
Protestants. We may prescind what has time and again been written 
on ‘formal’ heretics. By hypothesis, a heresiarch willingly and 
knowingly denies what he knows to be a formal doctrine of the 
Church. The canonical penalty for this sin is excommunication: 
one is thrown out of the communion of the Church, barred from the 
table of the sacraments until one has repented and been restored to 
the fellowship. This case need not be dealt with here, since the 
average Protestant of to-day is obviously not a formal heretic. He 
does not deny, willingly maybe but not knowlingly, some Catholic 
doctrines. He denies them precisely because he does not see that 
they are taught by the true Church of Christ. Moreover, he often 
rejects them because he firmly thinks that they contradict the true 
Church of Christ and the Gospel. The Protestant of our times is 
not a man in revolt. Rather he is faithful to the sort of Christian 
tradition and instruction which he has inherited, just as the Catholic 
is loyal to his own. He is only, to use a canonical term, a ‘material’ 
heretic, a heretic who does not know that he is one. In these 
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conditions it will be more advisable to avoid calling him a heretic 
at all, except in formal canonical treatises. We may call him a 
separated or, simply, a Protestant Christian. 

Concerning this Christian whose faith has not reached the mature 
objective development of Catholic doctrine, the Church has adopted 
two points of view. 

(1) In the first place, a Protestant Christian, although he does not 
dwell within the visible bounds of the Catholic Church, is nonethe- 
less related to her. The encyclical Mystici Corporis sees non-Catholics 
in a twofold light. On the one hand, ‘they may be related to the 
Mystical Body of the Redeemer by some unconscious yearning 
and desire’, while on the other ‘they are deprived of those many 
heavenly gifts and aids which can be enjoyed only in the Catholic 
Church’ (n. 102). After stressing the identity of the visible Roman 
Catholic communion and the Mystical Body of Christ, the Holy 
Father describes Protestants as partially related to its visibility and 
thereby enjoying some, though not all, of the supernatural gifts of 
the organism of grace. This we may call the minimum view which 
is sponsored by the encyclical. 

It is significant that another passage strikes a more positive note: 
‘Only those are to be accounted really members of the Church who 
have been regenerated in the waters of baptism, and profess the true 
faith, and have not cut themselves off from the structure of the 
Body by their own unhappy act or been severed therefrom, for 
very grave crimes, by the legitimate authority’ (n. 21). As our 
analysis shows, modern Protestants have not cut themselves off 
from the Body. They have been regenerated in the waters of baptism: 
on the validity of baptism received in schism and heresy the Church 
has always been adamant. They do not profess the whole of the true 
faith; and on this count they cannot be members of the Church in 
the same way as Catholics. Yet inasmuch as what they believe is 
part and parcel of the true faith, they belong, though at one remove, 
partially and, so to say, invisibly, to the true Church. This we may 
call the maximum view that can claim support from the encyclical. 

A dichotomy is thus patent: non-Catholics are not fully in the 
visible body, yet they somehow, to a degree, partake of it. This 
point has frequently recurred in addresses and documents of the 
late Pontiff, who will occasionally refer to ‘all who, without belonging 
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to the visible Body of the Catholic Church, are near to us through 
faith in God and Jesus Christ’ (Christmas Message, 1941). 

(2) A second point of view has also been emphasized by the 
Church. This is connected with the more or less delicate thread 
thanks to which Non-Catholic Christians are not cut off from the 
realm of Redemption. 

Anyone who has had close acquaintance with Protestants knows 
what spiritual wealth may be found in the souls of many who are 
separated from the visible unity of the Church. Priests are occasion- 
ally called on to give spiritual guidance to non-Catholics in search 
of a closer union to the Lord. These privileged souls are more 
numerous among Protestants than many would like to think. 
Strains of authentic mysticism may certainly be acknowledge in 
the Protestant denominations. Schools of spirituality like the 
pietistic movement of the seventeenth century or the Methodist 
movement of the eighteenth came close to the warm spiritual 
atmosphere of the Jmitatio Christi. Nearer to us in time, Father 
Louis Bouyer has furnished examples of this in recent Protestantism 
in his book, The Spirit and Forms of Protestantism. 

Yet a hallowed principle of Catholic doctrine asserts that “outside 
the Church there is no salvation’. This implies that every instance 
of sanctification, flowing as it does from the fount of grace of the 
Saviour and marked with the seal of the only life-giving Spirit, takes 
place within the Church. Every authentic mystic is, willing or not, 
Catholic. Where a social antagonism opposes Catholics to 
Protestants, this point is likely to be overlooked by many. One 
should therefore be grateful that the so-called Boston heresy case, 
a few years back in America, brought this into better focus: 
salvation and its sequel, sanctification, never take place outside of 
the Church. Therefore, all who are saved and sanctified are somehow 
inside. 

We thus reach a paradoxical, if provisional, conclusion. 
Protestants, insofar as they are authentic Christians, are both 
within and without the Church. Outside from the standpoint of 
their explicit claims and formulations, they are inside from that 
of interior salvation and sanctification. Outside where they abstain, 
they are inside when they share. 

This brings in the problem of the two aspects of the Church. 
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Ii 

Many theological textbooks have popularized a distinction 
between the so-called ‘soul’ of the Church and her ‘body’. The 
soul, or the invisible principle from which the Church draws its life, 
would extend further than the visible bounds of the body. Thus a 
way would seem open to account for the spiritual vitality of 
separated Christians: one assumes that their disconnexion from 
the Church’s body has not cut them off completely from her soul. 
In this perspective, a twofold Catholicity would be distinguished: 
first, the visible Catholicity of the body of the Church, extending 
to all the Roman Catholic communities throughout the world, and 
no further; second, the invisible Catholicity of the soul of the 
Church, also reaching sincere Christians outside of the body. 

The major advantage of this explanation is that it sounds extremely 
simple. But here lies also its deficiency. Modern men have a somewhat 
dim idea of the soul. Appealing to the soul of the Church explains 
an obscure point by one that is still obscurer. 

The crux of the matter would seem to lie in this supposed 
extension of the soul outside of the body. True it is, a man’s soul 
makes itself somehow present, by thought, to other climates and 
ages where its body is not. But this provides no satisfactory analogy. 
For the Church is not only intentionally present to non-Catholics: 
she actually influences them by bringing them salvation and 
sanctification. In order to have valid terms for a proportional 
analogy based on the relationship of soul and body, one would 
have to investigate the realm of extra-sensory powers. And this 
theologians, I assume, are not prepared to do. 

There are other difficulties. Should a real distinction of two 
domains in the Church be intended, that of the soul and that of 
the body, St Thomas would have been surprised to hear that, in 
this life, a soul could be separated from its body or that what 
belongs to a soul does not also belong to its body. 

Furthermore, the Body of the Church is none other, in the 
constant tradition of theology, than the Body of Christ; and the 
Soul is the Holy Spirit. Surely, the Spirit could not be where Christ 
is not. The order of Redemption does not consist in coming to 
Christ through the Third Person: we rather go to all divine Persons 
through the Body and Blood of Christ. If a distinction had to be 
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made, the Body would come first in the order of instrumental 
causality. 

I am thus criticizing a widespread interpretation of the facts. It 
has been criticized by others, who were more qualified than I am. 
True, it has also been endorsed by major theologians. The most 
recent would seem to be Mgr Charles Journet in his monumental 
work, The Church of the Word Incarnate. Yet the disagreement may 
be more verbal than real. I am ready to grant that the terms, body 
and soul of the Church, may explain the situation of Protestant 
Christians after a thorough process of analogical purification. The 
trouble is that most of us do not usually dwell in the high abodes 
of analogical thinking. It may therefore be more convenient to 
find another way to state the problem. 


BSS 

Sacramental terms adequately express the whole life of the 
Church. That sacramental life is all-important does not derive from 
the fact that each turning point of our existence may be sanctified 
by a sacrament. The opposite, rather, is true: the Church is not 
sacramental because she has seven sacraments, but there are 
sacraments because she is sacramental. The relationship of the 
visible elements of each sacrament with the invisible grace which 
is given through them is based on a like relationship in the structure 
of the Catholic Church. 

The Church’s visible body —this hierarchical framework of 
laity, priesthood, episcopacy — provides the sign of the invisible 
spiritual grace that flows from Christ, the head, to the members, 
the Christians. ‘Sign’ precisely means here an efficacious sign and 
instrumental cause. For this reason schism, or voluntary separation 
from the body, is such a grievous crime that, according to St 
Cyprian, ‘even a baptism of blood cannot efface it’, ‘martyrdom 
cannot expiate it’.? 

Sacraments provide the normal channels of grace. Yet in a 
situation where reception of the sacraments would be impossible, 
Christians would nonetheless, through God’s mercy, be visited by 
his grace. Protestants who would not know about sacraments 
would not be forsaken by God: their faith would receive, if not the 


1De Oratione Dominica, xxii-xxiv, P.L., 4, 536. 
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sacrament, at least the spiritual fruit which, placed in other circum- 
stances, would be granted them through the sacraments. 

The same holds true of the visible Church. She is the only visible 
realm of Redemption, the only channel of grace, the keeper of the 
Revelation, the teacher of the commandments: in a word, the only 
visible Body of Christ on earth. And she is thereby the total orbit 
of grace. She reaches, though invisibly so, where men and even 
Christians do not acknowledge her presence. She was with Paul 
waiting for Ananias, although Paul did not know it. She stands by 
the side of Protestant Christians faithful to the Lord, although 
these do not recognize her face. 

A distinction is therefore to be made between the Church as the 
visible sign of the Revelation and the presence of Christ, and the 
Church as the invisible channel of the grace of Christ. These are 
one and the same. One cannot therefore reserve the phrase, Roman 
Catholic Church, to the former, and the expression, Mystical Body, 
to the latter. Both are the Roman Catholic Church as well as 
the Mystical Body of Christ. They form one organic reality. But 
in the first case, this organic reality is seen through its visible 
structure; in the second, its invisible sanctifying function is not 
always recognized. To borrow a medieval distinction, a sacrament 
has two layers: that of the sign (sacramentum), which is visible, 
and that of the grace (red sacramenti), which is invisible. Catholics 
know the Church as both sign and grace ; Protestants only as grace, 
not recognizing the sign. They do not belong to the sign, not being 
included within its visible limits; yet they stay within the scope of 
grace that flows from the sign. They are thus still related by faith 
to the visible Church. 

This accounts for what we have found expressed in the New 
Testament: “He who is not against you is for you’. It justifies the 
two moments in the conversion of St Paul and, I would add, in 
every conversion: recognition of Christ before the Church is 
acknowledged, with a possible delay, which may be indefinitely 
prolonged, between them. It also explains the several points of view 
from which the traditional documents examine the separation, and 
the partial unity, of Christians. 
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Ny 

This vista on the Church as sign and as grace, as visible and 
as invisible, opens a further horizon on the nature of Catholic unity. 

Unity is first to be conceived as the organic interrelations of 
Catholics. Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, described it 
in a pastoral letter of July 1954: ‘. . . you know that the Church of 
Christ, vivified by the Holy Spirit, is teaching you the self-same 
Gospel which our Blessed Lord spoke on earth and which he 
confided to his Apostles to teach all men. You are one in your faith, 
one in the holy sacrifice of the Mass, one in the seven sacraments 
which Christ has given us, and one in your obedience in the Church 
to the hierarchy, with the Pope, the successor of Peter, the Bishop 
of Rome, at its head.’ This concise and complete formulation 
describes unity as an invisible grace flowing through visible channels. 
It provides a majestic vision of the visible and spiritual unity of 
Catholics. This is unity as seen from the standpoint of the whole 
Church and its many members. 

We can now switch attention to each member in himself. We 
must then say, with St Peter Damien in the twelfth century: “Thanks 
to the bond of mutual charity, the Church of Christ possesses such 
strong cohesion that she is one in the plurality of her members as 
well as mysteriously entire in each of these. Thus there is no mistake 
in presenting the universal Church as the only Bride of Christ and 
at the same time believing that each soul is, in some way, through 
a sacramental mystery, the whole Church in her fullness.’* Through 
his sacramental unity with the whole, each Catholic is thus the 
entire Church. The Church is the realm of grace; he who is in grace 
is that very realm, the Church. 

And now a look at Christians outside of this visible unity. The 
Church lives among them. Though they may deny it, this is the 
Catholic Church as we know her. The first vision, that of a hierarchic- 
ally united structure, still applies. But it is now extended. There 
forms a sort of fringe around it. From one’s vantage point, it may 
look like a halo or like a no-man’s land: it is the habitat of those 
who are ‘united to us through faith in Christ’, yet in ignorance of 
the Church. We may take one further step and see an outer fringe: 
those of Jews, who implicitly believe in Christ yet explicitly reject 


2 Liber qui dicitur dominus vobiscum, P.L., 145, 235. 
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his first coming. And still a remoter reach: the so-called pagans of 
goodwill (the majority of mankind). These are only connected 
with the Church through ‘baptism of desire’, that is, through such 
interior dispositions that they would become Catholic Christians 
should the idea become meaningful to them. 

Returning to the first outer circle, to Protestant Christians, what 
happens to our second vision? Is it still true that each of them is 
‘in some way, through a sacramental mystery, the whole Church 
in her fullness?’ The statement should now be qualified. Protestant 
Christians are indeed the Church in as far as what they believe is 
the Church’s faith and what they live is the Church’s life. What 
remains of the true Catholic Church and the true Catholic faith 
under distorted formulations and practices still makes them the 
Church. The denial of Catholic truths found in Protestant confessions 
of faith impedes, however, their being fully the Church. 

Seen in this light, Catholic unity, in its total scope, appears like 
a series of concentric circles. The unity of Christ forms the centre; 
then there is the interior unity of the Church strictly speaking; 
thirdly, the unity of the Church with those who, outside of her 
visible body, share her faith in part; fourthly, her unity with 
believing Jews; fifthly her unity with pagans of goodwill. The 
Church’s mission is to see that, little by little, all circles are absorbed 
into the centre. By a sort of centrifugal movement, her unity must 
gradually expand and reach the furthest realms of what is now 
Protestantism, Judaism, Islam, the pagan religions and the agnostic 
world. 


VI 

That the Catholic Church as we know her possesses the capacity 
to fulfil this vocation and destiny forms the mystery of Catholicity. 
The Church’s institution may be seen in her officers; it may be 
pointed at in her works of evangelization, education and civilization. 
From a purely sociological point of view, it may therefore be likened 
to smaller, yet, to outsiders, similar organizations. At the same time, 
the Church constitutes the only vehicle of God’s intercourse with 
mankind according to the New and Eternal Alliance. This is indeed 
a mystery of faith. Like other mysteries, it is a ‘stumbling block to 
Jews, foolishness to Gentiles’; yet to whom it has been revealed, it 
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is ‘the power of God and the wisdom of God’. It is even a stumbling 
block to Protestant Christians, who feel that they dare not recognize 
the Church, the ‘tent of God among men’, in the shortcomings and 
at times the shabby appearance of the institution as they see it. 

The shortcomings should not be denied. Somebody has suggested 
that in a certain American State on the Atlantic coast, the Catholic 
Church can always be known in that it is the ugliest in the village. 
There is some truth in this remark. But true or false, it may help 
understand that Protestants looking at the many-hued variety of 
Christian Churches, may be blind to the inner meaning of the 
Catholic Church. Seeing its externals, they may judge it unworthy 
to be the one and true Bride of Christ. 

We may suggest an angle from which the Protestant denial of 
our Catholicity may be grasped. Some years ago, His late Holiness 
Pope Pius XII made a remark which has unfortunately not raised 
much of an echo. Yet it brings us to the heart of this matter. Speaking 
to the tenth Congress of Historical Sciences on 7th September 1955, 
the Holy Father said: “To reach these (=her) goals, the Church does 
not only function as an ideological system. No doubt, she is defined 
as one when we use the expression “‘catholicism’’, which is neither 
usual with her nor fully adequate. She is much more than a mere 
ideological system; she is a reality, like the visible nature, like the 
nation or the state. She is a truly living organism having its own 
finality, its own principle of life.’ 

The Supreme Pontiff thus sees a shade of difference between 
catholicism as an ideological system of thought developed by 
Catholics, and the Church as a living organism. Now it is very 
striking that Protestants in general are acquainted with the ideology 
of Catholics, or with some aspects of it, but not with the inner life 
of the Body. They even reproach us for having made the Church 
into a system of rational philosophy rather than an echo of the 
Gospel. Catholicism is made up of the many outward manifestations 
of the Church’s life in the intellectual field. Surely, this cannot be 
what the Council of Nicea had in mind when it defined the Church 
as being Catholic. For, thus defined, catholicism has changed. The 
philosophical and social assumptions of the Church Fathers are not 
ours, any more than their scientific view of the physical universe. 
It is therefore understandable that the Pope should declare 
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‘catholicism’ to be neither the usual appellation which the Church 
applies to herself, nor fully adequate to express the reality. 

I would venture to suggest that both the Council of Nicea and 
Pope Pius XII had ‘catholicity’ in mind as being of the essence 
of the Church, as being her proper name, which cannot evolve with 
time and is fully adequate. Catholicity is the principle of life within 
the Body. It is the exact point where the blood stream of the Saviour 
mystically passes into the members. Thus the Church is not Catholic 
through geographical extension: this she is not yet. She is not yet 
co-extensive with the universe, although she is more or less spread 
out throughout the world. She is not Catholic because one or several 
ideological systems have been developed within her, which reach all 
aspects of human life. Rather, she is Catholic because the centre of 
her life coicindes with the presence of the Lord of all unity and 
universality, Christ in the sacrament of His sacrifice. 

What Protestants deny is the ideological system. What they do 
not perceive is the presence, veiled by externals, of the Redeemer 
coming to us through the humbleness of sacramental creation. 

Catholicity may thus be defined in sacramental terms, and this 
will be in line with the sacramental emphasis of the present essay: 
catholicity is the radiation into all aspects of the Church’s life and, 
from there, into the entire universe, of the divine love made present 
to us in the Holy Eucharist. 

A remark borrowed from the present Archbishop of Paris may 
serve as a conclusion. Writing of the internal unity of the Church, 
Cardinal Feltin stated in 1952: “The unity of the Church is neither 
an exclusion nor a challenge . . . The Church does not set itself in 
opposition, but rather in offering and service. Her unity is not 
closed and static; it is dynamic and centrifugal, turned to the 
outside.’ 

In other words, Catholics must show that this dynamic unity of the 
Church is open to those who are not of us, yet, because they trust 
the Lord Jesus, cannot be against us. In the long run, we have to 
render the inner catholicity of the Church apparent to those of 
other institutions, to continue the neverending task of making our 
invisible Catholicity transparent through our visible catholicism. 
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by 
ANTHONY KENNY 


Mucu has been written recently in Catholic periodicals concerning 
contemporary philosophy in this country. Some have spoken in 
the warmest terms of a philosophical revolution which must be 
acclaimed by all under pain of obscurantism. Others have enquired 
in querulous tones how those Catholics who teach philosophy in 
the modern mode reconcile their practice with their faith. Both 
attitudes, it seems to me, are inappropriate: effusive welcome and 
offensive dismissal of contemporary philosophy are equally out of 
place. For there is no simple, homogeneous body of doctrine 
called “contemporary philosophy’ which one could either cheer or 
condemn. The belief that there is arises from over-attention to 
literary form coupled with inattention to philosophic content. It is 
a foolish mistake sometimes committed by historians of philosophy 
to think that because Aquinas and Scotus use the same scholastic 
terminology therefore their philosophical views must be practically 
identical. It is a no less crass error to argue that Wittgenstein and 
Ayer must be fundamentally in agreement with each other because 
they share the terminology of ‘linguistic analysis’. 

It is indeed arguable that these two mistakes are not merely 
parallel to each other, but are one and the same mistake. That is to 
say, it is arguable that the points on which Aquinas differed from 
his medieval critics are precisely the points on which Wittgenstein, 
in his later philosophical writing, was at variance with positivist 
thought.? 

Whether such an extreme thesis could be sustained, I do not know. 
I propose, however, in this article, to suggest that on several philo- 
sophical topics of importance one can find instructive parallels 
1 The greater part of this article was read, in a slightly different form, to the Socratic 


Club at Oxford in May 1958. Thanks are due to the officials of that society for 


permitting its publication here. : 
2 ‘Wittgenstein’ throughout this article means the Wittgenstein of the Investigations 


and the Blue and Brown Books, not of the Tractatus. 
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between medieval and modern discussions. And in each case which 
we shall investigate it will be found that Aquinas was opposed by 
Scotus in a way remarkably similar to the way in which Wittgenstein 
was opposed to the positivists. 

Before going into detail, it may be well to add a word of caution. 
This paper is not intended to be an essay in historical criticism or 
philosophical exegesis. It seeks merely to select for consideration 
certain dominant philosophical ideas which were at work in the 
Middle Ages and are at work again to-day. Hence, for our purposes, 
one can group together under the label ‘Scotist’ views which were 
held by the Scotist school, whether they appear explicitly in 
authentic works of Scotus, or only in works of doubtful attribution, 
such as the De Rerum Principio and the Theoremata. Sirnilarly, I 
shall group together under the arbitrary label ‘positivist’ the views 
not only of the Vienna Circle, but of a whole current of thought 
which prevailed in analytic philosophy in this country until the late 
*thirties, and which still survives in some quarters. I suspect that 
if one were to search for a more exact parallel between medieval 
and modern philosophy, one would find that Aquinas corresponded 
to the later Wittgenstein, Ockham and the nominales to the Vienna 
Circle, while Scotus most closely corresponded to Russell. Both 
Scotus and Russell seem to have been inhibited from carrying their 
principles to their logical conclusion by respect for authority — 
Scotus by respect for the authority of the Church, Russell by 
respect for the authority of Science. Both held an oddly dogmatic 
ontology in sharp contrast with their logical principles. 

One of the first things which might bring one to notice a similarity 
between Aquinas and Wittgenstein is the fact that there is a measure 
of agreement between them about which problems a philosopher 
should not raise. For neither of them is there a real problem about 
how one passes from the private world revealed by introspection 
to the publicly observable world. True, Wittgenstein has to argue 
at great length to show that there is no true problem here; to St 
Thomas, on the other hand, living before Descartes, it just did not 
occur that someone might think that the right way to do philosophy 
was to watch carefully what appeared on the interior screen of one’s 
mind while one was doing nothing. Again, neither Wittgenstein 
nor Aquinas felt it necessary to devote attention to ‘the problem of 
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induction’. But these negative coincidences are unconvincing; one 
can only hope to persuade the reader of the parallels between the 
thought of Wittgenstein and Aquinas by giving in some detail their 
views on certain major philosophical topics, and by showing how 
these views are opposed in the one case by the views of the Scotists, 
and in the other case by the views of the positivists. 

Among the points which were at issue between Aquinas and 
the Scotists were the following. (1) According to Aquinas the 
transcendental predicates (‘ens’ ‘unum’ ‘verum’ ‘bonum’) were 
analogical; according to Scotus they were univocal. (2) Aquinas 
accepted the Aristotelian hylomorphism; Scotus rejected it, or 
rather accepted it with modifications which indicate that he had 
misunderstood it. (3) For Aquinas, intellectual knowledge was 
concerned with universals rather than with particulars; for Scotus the 
intellect had direct knowledge of particulars. (4) Aquinas affirmed 
the existence in each man of an “intellectus agens’ —that is to say, 
inter alia, he conceived intellectual knowledge as an active process. 
Scotus, while in theory retaining the notion of the ‘intellectus 
agens’, in practice conceived intellectual knowledge as a receptive 
process analogous to sense-perception. 

Now among the points on which Wittgenstein, in his Philosophical 
Investigations, went against positivist thought, were the following 
four, which, I believe, correspond to the series just listed. (1) The 
positivists held a theory of meaning which I shall later characterize 
as the ‘Highest Common Factor’ theory of meaning. Wittgenstein 
replaced this theory with the notion of ‘family likeness’. (2) The 
Logical Atomists conceived philosophical analysis on the model of 
the chemical and physical analysis of bodies into atoms and sub- 
atomic particles. Wittgenstein poured scorn on this model. (3) 
Wittgenstein attacked the positivist theory of the primacy of 
ostensive definition. (4) Positivism was most commonly associated 
with various forms of phenomenalism. Wittgenstein attacked the 
root of phenomenalism with his demonstration of the incoherence 
of the notion of private ostensive definition. 

I propose to take each of these four points in turn and try to 
show how the modern discussion, despite the difference of idiom, 
echoes the medieval controversy. 
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I. ANALOGY VS. UNIVOCITY 

This topic is perhaps best approached by an explanation of a 
certain theory of meaning which was accepted by Scotus and the 
Positivists and rejected by both Aquinas and Wittgenstein. This 
theory, which I shall call ‘the Highest Common Factor theory’ runs 
as follows. There must be some element of reality, which can be 
isolated at least in thought, which is common to every occasion on 
which we use the same word or the same set of words. Thus, there 
must be something common to all the objects which we refer to by 
the same noun. Thus, too, there must be something in common 
between all situations which we describe by the same proposition. 
Further, on this theory, the common element which is present on all 
occasions of the use of a word or set of words, is the key to the 
meaning of that word or set of words. It is, in fact, the real meaning 
of such a word or set of words. All other elements which may be 
present in the objects or situations referred to by a name or 
proposition, are irrelevant to the elucidation of the meaning of that 
name or proposition. 

This theory of meaning has a great plausibility in many cases. 
It seems perfectly reasonable to say that there is something in 
common to all the objects which we refer to by the word ‘cat’. 
We would be prepared to draw up a set of specifications which any 
object must fulfil if it is to be called a cat. This set of specifications 
would delimit what is the common element in all objects which we 
would call ‘cats’, and any other properties (such as being of a certain 
colour, being tom or tabby, etc.) we would say are irrelevant to the 
meaning of the word ‘cat’. 

Similarly, one could reach agreement on a list of factors which 
must be present in any given situation if we are to agree to describe 
that situation by the sentence ‘the cat is on the mat’. Here too, the 
elements common to all situations which we would thus describe, 
might well be said to be the real meaning of ‘the cat is on the mat’. 
Other elements, such as the colour or the cat and the mat, the 
distance of the cat from the exact centre of the mat, etc. might very 
reasonably be said to be irrelevant and no part of the meaning of 
the sentence. 

Thus, the HCF theory of meaning seems to work quite well in 
certain simple cases. If generalized, however, it leads to difficulties. 
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This soon becomes apparent if one tries to apply the theory to words 
such as ‘good’, ‘beautiful’, ‘true’ or sentences containing verbs such 
as ‘exist’, ‘love’ or ‘understand’. But I am not for the moment 
concerned to criticize the theory, but to show that it was held by 
the Scotists and the positivists, and rejected by Wittgenstein and 
Aquinas. 

One of the key points at issue between the Scotists and Aquinas 
was that while Aquinas held that the transcendental predicates 
(‘ens’, ‘unum’, ‘verum’, ‘bonum’) were analogous, Scotus maintained 
that they were univocal. Thus we read in the De Rerum Principio: 
“Omnia entia habent aliquam concordiam et unitatem substantiae 
secundum magis et minus, ut omnia entia in entitate, homo et 
equus in sensualitate; habent etiam inter se distinctionem. Ergo 
oportet ut illius communis concordiae et unitatis sit aliquod 
fundamentum in ratione entis compositi, et illius distinctionis 
aliquod additamentum, secundum quod omnia entia differunt 
variis modis. Ergo omnia entia sunt composita ex aliquo in- 
determinato et composito in quo conveniunt et sic est ratio entis 
creati, et ex aliquo determinato, in quo vel per quod differunt’ (n. 21, 
47b). Scotus is concerned to argue against Aquinas, that if the 
notion of being is not univocal (i.e. unless there is something common 
to all cases in which we would say x exists, irrespective of what we 
might substitute for x) then we can have no knowledge of God and 
agnosticism results. ‘Deus non est a nobis cognoscibilis naturaliter, 
nisi ens sit univocum creato et increato’ (Oxon. I, 3, 3, 9). Similarly, 
words such as ‘good’ and ‘true’ are univocal: there is some element 
in common to all cases in which we would say ‘this is a good x’ 
or ‘p is true’, no matter what we substitute for x or p (Oxon 1, 
8, 3, 18).° 

The HCF theory of meaning, explicity held by Scotus, was also 
fundamental for positivism. If one holds that there must be some- 
thing common to all the occasions on which we say that p is true, 
we shall look for what is common to all occasions on which we would 
say that we were verifying a proposition. And the only thing which 
seems to be common to all instances of verifying propositions seems 
to be sense-experience. Hence, the meaning of ‘verification’ is taken 
to be ‘sense-experience’. Similarly, the meaning of ‘good’ would be 


3 See also Oxon, I, 3, 2, 5; 63 10. 
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‘that which was common to all situations on which we would 
say of something that it was good’. It was not easy to find something 
in common to all such situations; but ‘tendency to say hurray’ was 
regarded as more or less filling the bill. Hence, to say that something 
was good was to cheer or commend it. 

It is notorious that Wittgenstein rejected the HCF theory of 
meaning. In The Blue Book he says that one of the sources of 
philosophical confusion is ‘the tendency to look for something 
in common to all the entities which we commonly subsume under 
a general term’. He writes: 

We are inclined to think that there must be something in 
common to all games, say, and that this common property is the 
justification for applying the general term ‘game’ to the various 
games; whereas games form a family the members of which have 
family likenesses. Some of them have the same nose, others the 
same eyebrows and others again the same way of walking; and 
these likenesses overlap. The idea of a general concept being a 
common property of its particular instances connects up with 
other primitive, too simple, ideas of the structure of language. 
It is comparable to the idea that properties are ingredients of 
the things which have the properties; e.g. that beauty is an 
ingredient of all beautiful things as alcohol is of beer and wine, 
and that we therefore could have pure beauty, unadulterated by 
anything that is beautiful (p. 17). 

He returns to the same theme repeatedly in the Philosophical 
Investigations. Once again, he asks: what is common to all games? 

Don’t say: “There must be something common, or they would 
not be called “games” ’— but Jook and see whether there is 
anything common to all. For if you look at them you will not 
see something that is common to all, but similarities, relationships, 
and a whole series of them at that. To repeat: don’t think, but 
look! 

What is true of games, is true of language, and of number. 

Instead of producing something common to all that we call 
language, I am saying that these phenomena have no one thing 
in common which makes us use the same word for all — but that 
they are related to one another in many different ways. And it is 
because of this relationship, or these relationships, that we call them 
all ‘language’ . . . And for instance the kinds of number form a 
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family in the same way. Why do we call something a ‘number?’ 

Well, perhaps because it has a— direct —relationship with 

several things that have hitherto been called number; and this 

can be said to give it an indirect relationship to other things we 
call the same name. And we extend our concept of number as in 
spinning a thread we twist fibre on fibre. And the strength of the 
thread does not reside in the fact that some one fibre runs through 
its whole length, but in the overlapping of many fibres 

Unvestigations, 65-67).* 

Like Wittgenstein’s theory of ‘family likenesses’, Aquinas’ theory 
of analogy involves a rejection of the HCF theory of meaning. 
Wittgenstein chose the word ‘game’ to illustrate his theory; Aquinas’ 
favourite example is the Aristotelian one of ‘healthy’. We speak of 
animals, complexions, foods, urine as being ‘healthy’ or ‘unhealthy’ 
— yet obviously there is not, or need be, a single simple descriptive 
predicate which is common to a healthy diet and a healthy com- 
plexion. Why then do we use the same word in each case? Aquinas 
explains this with the aid of the notion of ‘proportio’ which is 
perhaps most helpfully translated into English as ‘function’.® 
The number two, he says, has a ‘proportio’ to the number one: it is 
its double. We would say: it is a certain function of the number one. 
In a different way, there is a ‘convenientia proportionalitatis’ 
between 6 and 4; 6 is the same function of 3 as 4 is of 2. Applying 
this notion of ‘proportio’ (function) and ‘proportionalitas’ (parity 
of function) to the word ‘healthy’, Aquinas says that a diet is called 
healthy because healthiness in a diet is a function (the causal 
function) of healthiness in an animal; while a diet and a climate 
are both alike called healthy because healthiness in each of them 
is the same function of healthiness in an animal (De Ver. 2, 11).® 

Aquinas’ theory, of course, is considerably tidier than 
Wittgenstein’s. It is probably rather too tidy. But it has in common 
with Wittgenstein’s the denial of the HCF theory of meaning. And 


4 See also The Brown Book, 86-87 (on ‘comparing’), Investigations, 151-5 (on ‘under- 
standing’); 162-4 (on ‘reading’ and ‘deriving’), where the theory is applied to particular 
words which have given rise to philosophical problems. 
5 See Mr Peter Geach’s paper ‘Form and Existence’ in Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
i -5, 251ff. 
Bees cee are ri and 16, 6; S.c.G. 1, 34; De Pot 7, 7 etc. It is ironical that Aquinas’ 
theory should be commonly explained in a way which involves the HCF fallacy and 
which makes it differ only in name from that of Scotus. 
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by rejecting this theory, Aquinas, like Wittgenstein, saves himself 
from falling into many traps.” 

The HCF theory of meaning is a fallacy. It might be called the 
spirits-and-water fallacy, after the well-known story of the scientists 
who were investigating the causes of drunkenness. These scientists, 
having drunk first whisky and water, then brandy and water, and 
then rum and water, and having found that on each occasion 
intoxication ensued, decided that the cause of drunkenness must be 
water, since it alone was present on all three occasions. A similar 
fallacy is committed by those who say that because sense-experience 
is the one element common to all instances of verification, the real 
meaning of ‘verification’ is sense-experience. This is like saying 
that one knows all that really matters about cheques, love-letters, 
summonses, and the Gospels when one realizes that what is common 
to all of them is that they are written in ink on paper. 

Aquinas’ theory of analogy, applied to the word ‘true’, enabled 
him to avoid the trap which equates verification with sense- 
experience. Applied to the word ‘good’ it enabled him to avoid 
those ethical theories according to which in all its uses the word has 
a single ‘commending’ function— as if there were some single, 
independently identifiable experience or activity known as 
‘commending’, which could have as its object anything from a 
penknife to a system of economics. Applied to the verb ‘to be’, it 
enabled him to avoid the traps into which one is said to fall if one 
forgets that ‘existence is not a predicate’. 

It is perhaps worth noting en passant, that in considering what 
Aquinas has to say about ‘esse’ it is important not to start with a 


7 It has been pointed out to me by Mr G. L. Owen that Aquinas undoubtedly held 
that the HCF theory applied in certain cases. That is to say, he had an HCF theory 
of univocal words; the examples which he usually gives of these are names of natural 
kinds such as ‘man’, ‘horse’, etc. But he applied his theory of analogy to the transcend- 
ental predicates and to several other types of word besides, e.g. ‘sanus’, ‘sapiens’, 
‘scientia’, ‘visus’. The last two examples are interesting because it is particularly to 
words connected with the philosophy of mind, such as ‘to understand’, that 
Wittgenstein applies his ‘family likeness’ theory — see especially his discussion of the 
two senses of ‘seeing’ in Investigations, Il, xi. Wittgenstein himself held a limited HCF 
theory in the sense that he contrasts ‘understanding’ (to which no one mental process 
corresponds) with mental processes such as ‘trying formulae’, ‘feelings of tension’ 
which in 151-5 at least he seems to regard as univocally designated. (See especially 
Investigations, 154.) It is not clear either in Aquinas or in Wittgenstein just how far — 
to ar many sorts of word — the theories of analogy or family likeness are to be 
applied. 
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consideration of questions such as ‘Do unicorns exist?? Such a 
starting-point is only too inclined to set one off on the ultimately 
unrewarding quest for a property which lions and Sir Winston 
Churchill possess, while unicorns and Sir Toby Belch do not. When 
Aquinas talked about questions concerning existence (‘quaestiones 
‘an sit?” ’) he was thinking rather of such questions as ‘Is there 
any money in my purse?’ ‘Have you got a match on you?” ‘Is there 
a doctor in the house?’ and ‘Will there be a sermon at the 10.30?” 
‘Esse’, for him, is what one affirms when one answers ‘yes’ to such 
questions as these. And if you ask: ‘Well, what is it that one affirms 
in such cases?’ the answer is, of course, that there is no one thing 
which one affirms. § 

Scotus misunderstood Aquinas’ theory of analogy and fell into 
the traps which Aquinas avoided. He did not like to say that veri- 
fication was merely a matter of sense-experience, but he invented 
an ‘intellectual awareness of reality’, which he thought was some- 
thing common to all instances of verification, and which enabled us 
to distinguish broadly between square circles and chimeras on the one 
hand and chairs and tables on the o-her (Oxon I, 2, 7, 42; 3, 14, 3, 6). 
He thought that there was an activity called ‘choosing’ which could 
be specified quite independently of its object, so that ‘good’ became 
a free adjective of commendation which could be applied to anything 
whatsoever at the whim of the commender.® Finally, he thought 
§ Tn denying that ‘verification’ means sense-experience, I am not meaning to suggest 
that propositions are verified by some non-sensible experience, whatever that might be. 
1 merely mean that what would make any event a verification, would not be the fact 
that it was a sense-experience. Thus, a scientific theory might be verified by the flashing 
of a red light during an experiment; what would make such a flash a verification would 
be, not that it was a ‘here-now-red’ experience, but that it occurred at a certain point 
in a certain experiment designed in a certain way at a certain stage of the history of 
science — and other circumstances of that sort. 

Cf. Aristotle Met. H. 1042b, 15ff and Aquinas’ commentary ad loc. There Aristotle 
makes the point that the einai of a cocktail is to be mixed; asked ‘were there cocktails 
at the party?’ one would not answer ‘yes’ if all the ingredients of a cocktail had been 
served unmixed. Similarly, the einai of a frock is that it should be sewn together; one 
would not say that one had a new frock if one had the material and the pattern but 
had not yet made it up. (Aristotle’s examples here are ‘melikraton’ and ‘phakelos’; 
Aquinas changes the second example to ‘ligatura capitis feminae’) Wittgenstein once 
said: ‘If the words “‘language’’, ““experience’’, “‘world’” have a use, it must be as 
humble a one as that of the words “table”, “lamp”, “‘door”.’ The same is true of 
‘esse’ in Aquinas, in spite of the campaign of systematic mystification sometimes 
carried out in his name. ‘ 
® On Scotus’ ‘voluntarism’ see Fr Copleston’s History of Philosophy, I, 546-50. This 
voluntarism is, of course, much more pronounced with Ockham, but the germ is 
already there in Scotus. 
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that the word ‘ens’ was a predicate which differed from other 
predicates such as ‘yellow’ merely by being vaguer and more general. 
He thought that ‘being’ was a very vague and minimal property 
held in common by all entities which did not involve an internal 
contradiction: a property which he tries to clarify by saying that it 
is ‘opposition to nothingness’ (Oxon I, 3, 2, 5 and 24; I, 3, 2, 6). 

As has been observed, Scotus maintained that it was necessary 
to say that the transcendental predicates were univocal and not 
analogous, because otherwise we should find ourselves unable to 
attribute any predicates meaningfully to God, and we should fall 
into agnosticism (Oxon. 1, 3, 3, 9). It is to avoid this that he feels 
compelled to say that ‘being’ is a univocal common property. 
For Scotus — and for many another after him — to say that God 
exists is to say that God possesses that property which is held in 
common by a potted shrimp and the battle of Thermopylae. It is 
not surprising that many have preferred agnosticism. 


Il. HYLOMORPHISM VS. ATOMISM 


There has always been a certain tendency in analytic philosophies 
to see the philosopher’s task of analysis rather too closely after the 
pattern of physical and chemical analysis. It is a tendency which is 
common to the cosmological atomism of Democritus, the psycho- 
logical atomism of Hume, and the logical atomism of Russell. If 
one wanted to label the tendency, I suppose that one might call it 
pathological atomism. It is an urge which is in all of us: the urge 
to take things to pieces to see what they are made of. Unfortunately, 
it is a tragic truth, which most of us learn at an early age, that there 
are many things which, once taken to pieces, never work again. 
A too zealous analysis often leaves us with the task of putting 
together a spider’s web with our bare fingers. 

Against Democritus, Aristotle and Aquinas insisted that though, 
if one wanted to find out what a house was made of, a good way 
was to take it to pieces, one must remember that when it had been 
taken to pieces it was no longer a house. (Metaph H. and com- 
mentary, passim.) Their insistence on this truth has been dignified 
with the name of ‘the theory of hylomorphism’. This theory is 
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familiar to most of us in a highly complex form. Hence it may be 
worth while to recall its essential simplicity. 

The question ‘what is that?’ asked of something which one 
points to, has at least two senses: it may mean ‘what is it made of?” 
‘what sort of stuff is it?” or it may mean ‘what sort of object is it?” 
‘what is it for?” Thus, pointing to a glass ash-tray one might ask: 
‘what is that?’ And the answer might be, obviously enough, ‘a glass 
ash-tray’. Aquinas would say that this answer gave one the essentia. 
But the answer might be ‘glass’ it might be ‘an ashtray’; in the first 
case Aquinas would say that the answer gave one the materia of 
the object; in the second he would say it gave one the forma of the 
object. Because the answer ‘a glass ashtray’ combines both these 
answers, Aquinas would say that essentia was a combination of 
materia and forma. In saying this, of course, he did not mean that 
a glass ashtray could be decomposed into two subtle metaphysical 
entities called “glassness’ and ‘ashtrayness’. Aristotle had long ago 
pointed out that if this were so, then one would have to say that in 
fact the ashtray consisted of three things: viz. glassness, ashtrayness, 
and the relation of synthesis between these two (Met. H. 1043b6ff). 
And anyone who thought this would be making the same mistake as 
Professor Ryle’s friend in The Concept of Mind who, having been 
shown over the Colleges and libraries of Oxford, asked where the 
University was. 

Scotus accepted hylomorphism; or claimed that he did so. He 
was prepared to say that material substances were composed of 
matter and form. But he missed the point which Aristotle and 
Aquinas had made so carefully, that matter and form did not make 
sense without each other, and that neither ‘matter’ nor ‘form’ was 
the name of an entity. He thought that it would be quite possible — 
at least by a miracle — for material forms to exist without matter, 
and for matter to exist without any form whatsoever. So that one 
might some day meet an ashtray that wasn’t made of anything, but 
was a purely spiritual ashtray. And one might come across a piece of 
stuff that wasn’t any particular sort of stuff or shape of stuff, but 
just pure stuff.1° Most of the things we encounter just happen to be 
composed of two elements, matter and form. So Scotus’ ‘hylo- 
morphism’ is just a special brand of atomism: the atoms of which 


10 Cf. Marechal, Le point de départ de la Métaphysique, |, 129ff. 
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things are made up fall into two classes, matter and form; as is the 
philosopher’s job to detect the way in which reality is built up out 
of these elements.” 

Scotus’ special ontology re-appears in Logical Atomism. ‘Matter’ 
and ‘form’ re-appear as ‘particulars’ and ‘characteristics’. Some- 
times, as well as these, we are offered ‘relations’ as a third irreducible 
entity; which is a view reminiscent of the view which Aristotle 
rejected, that a syllable is compounded of the letters which make 
it up plus the combination of them. For Logical Atomism, as for 
Scotus, the task of the philosopher is to exhibit the construction of 
the world out of these ontological elements. 

Wittgenstein’s attack on the whole programme of ‘analysis’ in 
Philosophical Investigations marks a swing from the atomistic to the 
hylomorphic viewpoint. The attack, which occupies sections 39-64 
of the book, is too detailed to summarize here; but we may quote 
from the concluding passages. 

When I say: ‘My broom is in the corner’ —is this really a 
statement about the broomstick and the brush? Well, it could 
at any rate be replaced by a statement giving the position of the 
stick and the position of the brush. And this statement is surely 
a further analysed form of the first one. But why do I call it 
‘further analysed?’ Well, if the broom is there, that surely means 
that the stick and the brush must be there, and in a particular 
relation to one another; and this was as it were hidden in the 
sense of the first sentence, and is expressed in the analysed sentence. 
Then does someone who says that the broom is in the corner 
really mean: the broomstick is there, and so is the brush, and the 
broomstick is fixed in the brush? If we were to ask anyone if he 
meant this he would probably say that he had not thought 
specially of the broomstick or specially of the brush at all. And 
that would be the right answer, for he meant to speak neither 
of the stick nor of the brush in particular . . . Imagine a language- 
game in which someone is ordered to bring certain objects which 
are composed of several parts, to move them about, or something 


11 Scotus’ key-principle is already the Cartesian one that to a distinction of concepts 
corresponds a distinction in re (‘esse actuale quod habet materia a creatione potest 
esse, vel saltem intelligi, amota forma ab ea re vel intellectu’ De Rerum Principio, 
2, 38a). Logical Atomism too grew from the idea that language was a guide to the 
world’s structure (see Urmson, Philosophical Analysis, passim). 
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else of the kind. And two ways of playing it: in one (a) the 
composite objects (brooms, chairs, tables, etc.) have names . . .; 
in the other (b) only the parts are given names and the wholes 
are described by means of them. In what sense is an order in the 
second game an analysed form of an order in the first? Does 
the former lie concealed in the latter, and is it now brought out 
by analysis? True, the broom is taken to pieces when one 
separates broomstick and brush; but does it follow that the order 
to bring the broom also consists of corresponding parts? 

To say .. . that a sentence in (b) is an ‘analysed’ form of one 
in (a) readily seduces us into thinking that the former is the more 
fundamental form; that it alone shews what is meant by the other, 
and so on. For example, we think: If you have only the unanalysed 
form you miss the analysis; but if you know the analysed form 
that gives you everything. But can I not say that an aspect of 
the matter is lost on you in the /atter case as well as the former? 
The aspect which is lost on you in the latter case is surely very 

close to what Aquinas meant by ‘forma’.!? 


Il. SINGULARS AND UNIVERSALS 


It is an interesting fact that the meaning of an expression giving 
the ‘forma’ of something is often difficult to give merely by ostensive 
definition. As Wittgenstein says: “When one shews someone the 
king in chess and says “‘This is the king”’, this does not tell him the 
use of this piece — unless he already knows the rules of the game up 
to this last point: the shape of the king’ (/nvestigations, 31). And 
one cannot understand an ostensive definition unless one knows 
what kind of word is being defined. On the other hand, if two objects 
have identical ‘formae’ — say, two similar mass-produced safety 
pins — then the only way in which one can refer to one rather than 
another will be by pointing to it, or using a form of words equivalent 
to pointing (e.g. ‘the one on the right’). It is easy to recognize here 
the Aristotelian notion that form is the principle of universality, 
12 Cf. Investigations 109 on the ‘materia’ and ‘forma’ of language. ‘We are talking 
about the spatial and temporal phenomenon of language, not about some non-spatial, 
non-temporal phantasm. [This rules out the Scotist reified forms.] But we talk about 
it as we do about the pieces in chess, when we are stating the rules of the game [the 


‘forma’ of the pieces] not describing their physical properties [the ‘materia’ of the 
pieces].’ 
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matter the principle of individuation. Aquinas, holding that the 
intellect knew the forma and not the materia, drew the conclusion 
that intellectual knowledge is concerned primarily with universals 
and not with singulars. That is to say, to learn the meaning of a word 
is not to learn a name for some unrepeatable object which is here 
and now before one; it is rather to acquire a skill which is in 
principle capable of repeated use. This is true, whether or not one 
learns the meaning of any particular word by ostensive definition. 
It follows that ostensive definition cannot be the foundation on 
which language is built; in Aquinas’ terminology, that intellectual 
knowledge of universals is prior to, and not subsequent to, know- 
ledge of singulars. Words refer to objects not directly but only by 
means of concepts; that is to say, words are not names for objects 
but can refer to objects only in so far as people have learned to use 
them (la 85, I and 3; 86, I). 

The parallel with Wittgenstein here needs no underlining. The 
whole of the first section of the Philosophical Investigations is an 
attack on the primacy of the ostensive definition, and the theory 
that words are names for objects. Once again, the historical pattern 
is repeated: what was affirmed by Aquinas was denied by Scotus, 
denied again in positivist thought, and re-affirmed by Wittgenstein. 
Scotus openly rejected Aquinas’ contention that singulars, qua 
singulars, were unintelligible. ‘Si singulare est unum quid, est per 
se intelligible’ (Q. in Metaph. 7, 13, 23). “‘Primum actualiter cognitum 
confuse est species specialissima, cuius singulare efficacius and 
fortius primo movet sensum, sive sit audibile, sive visible, sive 
tangible’ (Oxon I, 3, 2, 22 and 25). The intellect’s knowledge of 
particulars, he thought, consisted of a confused intuition of a 
special property of a singular object called its ‘thisness’ or ‘haecceitas’ 
(e.@:"Rep.:Par./2, 12,'5) nos 7, 8) 13,014). 

From Scotus in direct descent come the ‘nominales’ who derived 
their very label from the fact that they considered all words as names 
for objects. Durandus, for instance, writes: ‘Primum cognitum ab 
intellectu non est universale sed singulare . . . nulla species est in 
intellectu quae representat ei suum objectum’. (Supr. Sent. 2, 3, 2). 
For Ockham ‘Petris est homo’ means: ‘individuum illud pro quo 


** It is interesting to contrast this error (of taking ‘this’ as a property-word) with 
Russell’s error of taking ‘this’ as a proper name. 
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supponit conceptus Petri unum est ex individuis pro quibus supponit 
conceptus hominis’.“* From Ockham’s nominalism follow, logically 
and historically, all denotative and purely extensional logics. 

Six centuries separate Ockham and Logical Atomism, but the 
guiding idea of the primacy of ostensive definition is still there. 
So too is the idea that words name objects. Both of these ideas, as 
we have remarked, were attacked by Wittgenstein in the 
Investigations. A word, he argued, can only have meaning in the 
context of a language. To learn a language is to learn a set of rules, 
and ‘keeping a rule’ is essentially a repeatable performance. Thus 
he writes: 

Is what we call ‘obeying a rule’ something that it would be 
possible for only one man to do, and to do only once in his life? 
This is of course a note on the grammar of the expression ‘to 
obey a rule’. 

It is not possible that there should have been only one occasion 
on which someone obeyed a rule. It is not possible that there 
should have been only one occasion on which a report was made, 
an order given or understood; and so on. To obey a rule, to make 
a report, to give an order, to play a game of chess, are customs 
(uses, institutions). 

To understand a sentence means to understand a language. 

To understand a language means to be master of a technique 
(199).”° 

For Wittgenstein as for Aquinas, knowledge of the universal is 
prior to knowledge of the singular: understanding the language 
precedes understanding the sentence; the rule must be learnt before 
its application to the particular case can be seen. 


14 Ockham does speak of concepts, but by ‘concept’ he does not mean the learnt use 
of a word, but the mental shadow of one — invented to account for the fact that two 
different sounds can have the same meaning. ‘Quum aliquis profert propositionem 
vocalem, prius format interius propositionem mentalem quae nullius idiomatis est . . . 
Partes talium propositionum mentalium vocantur conceptus’ (Log. I, cap. 12, fol 5, 
col 4). This is very reminiscent of the Gedanke of the Tractatus. chee was 
15 The main burden of the argument against the primacy of ostensive definition is in 
sections 26-38; see also the beginning of The Blue Book. 
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IV. INTELLECT ACTIVE OR PASSIVE 


Perhaps the cardinal error in the epistemology of Scotus and the 
positivists is that it exaggerates disastrously the analogy between 
sense-perception and intellectual knowledge. Scotus thought of 
intellection as being the perceiving of spiritual realities (generic 
and specific relations) in the external world (Oxon 4, 43, 2, 6-11). 
Aquinas had said that the object of the intellect was the ‘quidditas 
rerum sensibilium’ — the ‘ti esti’ of the things we perceive. For him 
there was no difference, broadly speaking, between the object of the 
intellect and the object of the senses. What we talk about is what we 
see, hear, feel and smell. But for him there was a great difference 
between the mode of knowledge which was intellectual knowledge 
and the mode which was sense-perception. In other words, talking 
is something very different from seeing. Now Scotus, as we have 
said, did not think there was any difference of importance between 
the mode of intellectual and sense-knowledge; hence, since he was 
concerned to preserve a distinction between the two types of know- 
ledge, he had to invent a special object for intellectual knowledge: 
namely, quasi-subsistent universals.‘* He denounces Aquinas’ view 
of the object of the intellect as crass empiricism. He admitted that 
in fact most of the things which we were able to talk about were 
also objects of sense-perception, but this he thought was perhaps a 
punishment for original sin — the eyes of our intellect in this sinful 
world were merely peering about by candlelight (Oxon, 1, 3, 3, 24). 

Few people, of course, were prepared to accept Scotus’ claim to 
possess an intellectual intuition of universal objects. Descartes, who, 
like Scotus, thought that intellectual knowledge differed from sense- 
knowledge rather by having a different type of object than by being 
a different type of knowing, made the more plausible claim to have 
an intuition of private cogitationes. Hume had the honesty to admit 
that he could see neither Scotus’ relations by looking without, 
nor the Cartesian ego by looking within. The intellect, thus deprived 
of a suitable object, fell into a decline from which even Kant’s 
elaborate surgery failed to rescue it. Philosophers, especially in 
England, tired of the fruitless search for something for the intellect 


16 Where intellect and sense had the same object, then the former differed from the 
latter only because it compared the present object with past objects (De Rerum 
Principio, 36, 115b). Carnap worked out this view in fuller detail in Der logische 
Aufbau der Welt (1928). 
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to look at, concentrated on the more everyday sort of looking 
which we do with our eyes. At the same time, they decided that 
since language could not consist of names for the objects of intellect- 
ual perception (for there were no such objects) then it must consist 
of names for the objects of ordinary perception. The early history 
of the analytic movement in this country consists of the attempt to 
show how language was built up, in however intricate and perverse 
a way, from names for objects of sense-perception. 

It was Wittgenstein who showed that the whole picture of ‘object 
and name’ was a misleading one. The way to combat the Scotist 
error of considering that ‘thinking’ is taking a spiritual look at 
spiritual realities is not simply to deny the spiritual realities, but to 
deny the whole picture which Scotus’ view conjures up. 

Thinking is not an incorporeal process which lends life and 
sense to speaking, and which it would be possible to detach from 
speaking, rather as the Devil took the shadow of Schlemiehl 
from the ground. But how ‘not an incorporeal process?’ Am I 
acquainted with incorporeal processes, then, only thinking is not 
one of them? No; I called the expression ‘an incorporeal process’ 
to my aid in my embarrassment when I was trying to explain the 
meaning of the word ‘thinking’ in a primitive way. One might say 
‘Thinking is an incorporeal process’, however, if one were using 
this to distinguish the grammar of the word ‘think’ from that of, 
say, the word ‘eat’. Only that makes the difference between the 
meanings look too slight (Investigations, 339). 

One of the things which is wrong with the picture of the 
‘intellectual look’ is that it makes thinking seem too much of a 
passive business. Thinking becomes watching what goes on in one’s 
head, or in one’s ‘consciousness’ — thoughts and experiences are 
something shadowy, already ‘there’, ‘given’, and all we have to do 
is to name them. In the central passages of the Investigations 
Wittgenstein argues brilliantly against this view. By showing the 
impossibility of giving oneself a private ostensive definition of a 
word, he cuts the ground beneath sense-datum theories. Even in the 
case of feeling pain — where, if ever, one would have thought the 
‘passive spectator’ theory of knowledge would apply — Wittgenstein 
shows the gulf which separates ‘feeling pain’ from “having the thought 
“I feel pain’ ’: in other words, the gulf which separates sensation 
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from thought. A baby can have the sensation of pain as soon as it is 
born; it does not acquire the concept pain until it learns language.” 

It is interesting to compare this insight of Wittgenstein’s with the 
doctrine of Aquinas that it is the ‘intellectus agens’ which makes 
the ‘phantasm’, ‘actu intelligible’ (1a 79, 3-5; 1a 84, I-6 etc.). 
The ‘phantasma’ for Aquinas is, broadly speaking, the contribution 
made by the senses to a thought (which may be, in a particular case, 
empirical circumstances, or sensations, or mental pictures). In 
Wittgenstein’s example, it is the sensation of pain. Now if one 
thinks that the word ‘pain’ is the name of a private object which 
can be recognized as recurring in experience, then all that is necessary 
for one to learn the meaning of the word ‘pain’, is to associate the 
sound ‘pain’ with the recurring experience. In other terms, if the 
species is already actu intelligibilis in the phantasm, there is no 
need for an intellectus agens. Aquinas’ insistence on the necessity 
for the intellectus agens is paralleled by Wittgenstein’s insistence 
that the sensation of pain can only give rise to a concept of pain in 
the context of the intellectual activitiy of learning a language.1® 


* * * * 


The comparison made here between certain views of Aquinas and 
certain views of Wittgenstein is meant to suggest neither that 
Wittgenstein should be acclaimed as a twentieth century Aquinas, 
nor that Aquinas uncannily foresaw all the insights of Wittgenstein. 
Still less is it intended to claim Wittgenstein (or, for that matter, 
Aquinas) as an ally for neo-scholasticism. I have wished merely to 
claim that Wittgenstein rejected certain epistemological views which 
were foreign to Aquinas but which were held by Scotus and held by 


17 See Investigations 253-75; 3163; 327. 

18 Cf. Geach Mental Acts, p. 130. Arguing that Aquinas rejected ‘abstractionism’ 
(the doctrine that a concept is acquired by a process of singling out in attention some 
one feature given in direct experience), Mr Geach writes: ‘In accepting the comparison 
whereby the intellectus agens, the mind’s concept-forming power, is likened to a light 
that enables the mind’s eye to see the intelligible features of things, as the bodily eye 
sees colours, Aquinas is careful to add that this comparison goes on all fours only if 
we suppose that colours are generated by kindling the light — that the light is not 
just revealing colours that already existed in the dark (la 79, 3, 2). Furthermore, he 
says that when we frame a judgment expressed in words, our use of concepts is to be 
compared, not to seeing something, but rather to forming a visual image of something 
we are not now seeing, or even never have seen (1a, 85, 2, 3). So he expresses anti- 
abstractionist views both on the formation and on the exercise of concepts.’ 
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the positivists and by the Cartesian and empiricist traditions which 
link these extremes. The parallel between the two thinkers is no 
more than this; but it is also no less. 

Perhaps I should remark in conclusion that the rapprochement 
I have attempted has not been entirely in the air. One of the very 
few philosophical works which Wittgenstein kept on his shelves was 
the Pars Prima of the Summa. Asked one day what he thought of 
St Thomas, he replied that he could not make much of his answers, 
but he thought his questions were very good. Coming from 
Wittgenstein, this was high praise. The Jnvestigations contain 784 
questions. Only 110 of these are answered; and seventy of the 
answerts are meant to be wrong. 
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TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF 
SCIENCE 


by 
J. MACDONALD SMITH 


One tragic factor in the present day situation is the complete 
divorce between physical science and the Christian faith. The ethos 
of modern society is a technological one, and the Church must 
sooner or later come to grips with this ethos. There is no question 
of assigning praise or blame for the present situation — the Theory 
of Relativity and the Quantum Mechanics are not the “knowledge 
falsely so called’ which St Paul warned Timothy about — they are 
perfectly legitimate and praiseworthy discoveries made by great 
geniuses. If the Church makes the attempt to understand these 
discoveries and to show how they fit into the scheme of Divine 
Providence, she may legitimately expect the technologically minded 
to interest themselves in her teaching. If all knowledge is one, as the 
Church claims, then surely the onus is on the Church to demonstrate 
this fact by using the findings of other disciplines in her own interests. 

There is no question whether the Church ought to use the 
discoveries of men of science in her own interests: equally there is 
no question whether she is able to do so, for the Holy Ghost has 
been given to her to lead her into all truth. The attempt to use the 
findings of science in the interests of faith will give rise to results 
which are in general terms predictable before it is made — this is a 
consequence of the partially deductive nature of theological science. 
At the same time the attempt should be made, not only to work out 
these results in detail, but also to convince men of science that the 
God who reveals himself to faith is the God who made the world 
they study, and finally as an attempt to combat the compartmentaliz- 
ation of knowledge so prevalent today. If the Church makes the 
attempt to come to an understanding of physical science, she will 
not discover that the faith can be proved by the contingent results 
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of this discipline, but she may be sure that she will find that the 
theories of science are not so opposed to the facts of faith as might 
otherwise be thought. Valid and established results of scientific 
research, insofar as they are true, cannot fail to be compatible 
with the revelation of God dispensed by the Church. We readily 
admit that the complete demonstration of this thesis requires a 
combination of an Aquinas and an Einstein for its prosecution, 
but we certainly do not admit that the Church is thereby absolved 
from making the attempt! 

The point has been made, that the assured findings of science will 
be found to be compatible with the facts of the Christian revelation. 
No more can be expected, and no less should be expected. In an 
ideal society, each discipline would act as a check on all the others 
at their points of contact, and Theology would be the Queen of them 
all, for, as Aquinas points out, some things are known by revelation 
because otherwise we should never know them. We know other 
things by revelation despite the fact that reason is competent to 
discover them, because the time taken for their discovery would be 
too long: and finally, we know some things by reason, because our 
minds are capable of this, and because they are not necessary to 
salvation. Physical science comes in the last of these categories, 
while the Christian revelation comes in the first two. Philosophy 
and Theology properly so-called, are combinations of all three. In 
view of this, it would seem that the process of understanding science 
must involve the Church in the third discipline of philosophy. 
Without some sort of philosophy revelation and reason cannot 
hope to meet, let alone come to terms. A Christian philosophy can 
therefore be used as a medium of communication between theologians 
and scientists, and, in forming the link between their respective 
disciplines, will itself become a philosophy of science. This would 
reflect great credit on the Church, for in providing a philosophy for 
science she will be performing a service which science itself has 
(not without reason) been unable to do effectively. 

As might be expected, the Church does not need to invent a new 
philosophy in order to perform this task. She has her own philosophy 
in her own tradition, and she has only to apply it. The wisdom of 
two millenia accumulated under the guidance of the Holy Ghost is 
surely equal to such a task. 
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In the following paragraphs, some indication will be given of the 
way in which one who is both a scientist and a Christian thinks the 
principles outlined above might be put into effect. Several topics 
will be taken and discussed in general terms; this will result in a 
somewhat scrappy article, and the results may not appear very 
tangible at the end. The answer to this objection would be twofold: 
firstly, that a better thinker than the present one would get better 
results, and secondly, we were warned at the beginning not to expect 
more than compatibility between science and theology, and com- 
patibility is not always a very tangible thing. 

The problem basic to the whole discussion of the relationship 
between science and theology, is a philosophical one. It is the 
problem of certitude in its relation to that of the existence of God. 
This is of course, two problems, whether certitude is possible, and 
whether God exists. Yet if certitude is possible, God exists, and if 
God exists it is possible to have certitude, for God’s existence is a 
certitude, so that the two problems are inextricably bound up 
together. The Church’s tradition has always been that it is possible 
to have certitude — the very idea of ‘mystery’ implies this, for a 
mystery is that which our finite minds can never hope to understand 
fully, yet which we can hold with absolute certitude. Again, to 
quote Aquinas “it is self-evident that truth exists. For truth exists if 
anything at all is true, and if anyone denies that truth exists he 
concedes that it is true that it does not exist, since if truth does not 
exist, then it is true that it does not exist’ (S.T.1, 2, I, 3). We must 
here note the warning appended by Thomas, that while it is self- 
evident that truth exists, it is not self-evident to us that the first 
truth, i.e. God, exists. We may thus start from the standpoint that 
the human mind is able by its constitution to know truth, even 
though we may not know enough about our own nature to be able 
to say exactly why this is so. At least we are beginning to get results 
for the scientist already, for the results of science, however in- 
accurate they may be, can never be absolutely false. A consequence 
of the fact that truth exists is that the human mind is in some sense 
able to know it. At first sight this looks a trivial remark, for it must 
be obvious that we could not know of the existence of truth if we 
were not able to know it also, but it has immense consequences for 
science, for we can now state definitely that there is always some 
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truth in propositions adequately based on experimental results, and 
this makes science both possible and profitable. If the history of 
science shows new theories rising phoenix like from the ashes of 
old ones, the implication is not that all theories are equally far from 
the truth, but rather that we must in some way reconcile our 
knowledge that mistakes are made with our conviction that truth 
is knowable. ‘The problem is not to find out whether there can be 
certainty, but to find out how mistakes are reconcilable with it’, Says 
Dom Illtyd Trethowan in Certainty, Philosophical and Theological. 
In the field of natural science mistakes are made partly as a result 
of lack of refinement in the experimental methods involved, yet the 
Christian would say that the experimenter cannot fail to derive 
some truth from his work if only because he is as much a part of 
creation as his field of observation; he is ordered and rational as that 
which he observes is ordered and rational; he can never discover a 
basic irrationality in the universe because he is as rational as it is. 
In the field of philosophy Dom Trethowan explains mistakes by 
distinguishing pragmatic and philosophical certitude. The former 
can be checked experimentally while the latter involves propositions 
which are essentially impossible to prove, because they are self- 
evident and self-guaranteeing. Brute fact is apprehended by looking 
at things in the right way, and of course we have to look at things 
in the right way in order to apprehend it. There is nothing irrational 
in this, because men are so constituted that they naturally do look 
at things in the right way. Confusion on this point has been made 
worse confounded by the rise of Nominalism. It is the irrational man 
who refuses to ‘face facts’ just as it is the morally twisted man who 
refuses to admit his primary duty to obey his conscience. 

We have, we hope, established two principles in the above 
discussion. The first is summed up in Dom Trethowan’s words and 
is ‘the principle (itself the purest Thomism) that intellect, whatever 
its objects may turn out to be, is (as such) infallible’. The second is, 
in Fr d’Arcy’s words ‘about self-evident propositions the mind can 
have absolute certainty’ (Nature of Belief, p. 53). The application 
of the first to the philosophy of science is immediately apparent, for 
it means that the scientist may put his trust in his findings. We shall 
invent the term ‘temporary infallibility’ in this connexion and define 
it as follows: it may be said that scientific statements can have 
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temporary infallibility ascribed to them in that they are accurate 
deductions made on a basis of experimental results, whose refinement 
is not absolute. As instruments become more refined, new results are 
obtained and new deductions made, and new temporarily infallible 
propositions take the place of the old. A scientist would not say this 
in quite the same way, but what he would say would amount to the 
same thing. He would say that he expects an old theory to be a ‘special 
case’ of the new one it is designed to supersede. Thus, Newton’s 
laws of motion are found to be a special case of the Theory of 
Relativity, in that when the velocity of a body is small enough 
Newton’s laws, through not strictly true, are a good enough approxi- 
mation to the truth and may therefore be used in order to save the 
much more troublesome application of the Theory of Relativity. 
Indeed he would be a bad scientist who applied the better theory 
where it was not necessary! 

The second of the above principles leads back to the point that 
was made earlier, that certitude and the existence of God are related 
problems, and in what follows an attempt will be made to discover the 
relationship between the apprehension of God as the cause of finite 
substance and the recognition of the universe as an ordered universe. 

Objections to the Five Ways of St Thomas have been met by 
Dr Farrer and others, by the suggestion that their function is to 
direct the mind to the contemplation of the universe from such an 
angle that the existence of God is apprehended without a discursive 
process. The problem facing St Thomas was that since self-evident 
propositions are philosophical certitudes and are therefore incapable 
of proof, the existence of God is undemonstrable, being self-evident. 
Yet, being self-evident per se and not to us, it would seem that 
some sort of demonstration is necessary for human beings. The 
answer is to point to the relatedness of the creation and the Creator, 
to see neither the creature without the Creator nor the Creator 
without the creature, but to see both in relation — a relation real in 
the creature and logical in the Creator. Dr Mascall in Words and 
Images calls this the ‘contuition’ of God, ‘the apprehension of the 
presence of the cause in a perceived effect’. With all reverence, God 
is a certitude. The argument is summed up in Farrer’s words ‘The 
existence of perfection requires no explanation, the existence of 
limited being requires explanation’ (Finite and Infinite, p. 15). 
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If the philosopher is right in apprehending the existence of God 
through creation, then the orderedness of creation is a consequence 
of this. Order is an expression of the image of God in creation, and 
a consequence of its relatedness to its Creator. Yet this argument 
does not constitute a proof in the strict sense that creation is ordered, 
for basically the fact of order in creation is as much a certitude 
as the existence of God. In the last resort the twin facts of order 
in the universe and the existence of God are inseparable. Each is a 
consequence of the other, but each is a contuition in its own right 
leading to an apprehension of the other. It is therefore not in the 
province of science to demonstrate the fact of order in the universe, 
but to accept its presence as a fact and to show in what it consists. 
The scientist’s conviction that the universe is ordered is justified, 
but justified philosophically and not scientifically. If science has the 
problem of proving that the universe is ordered, then, for a Christian, 
the levitation of one saint shows that science is wasting its time.t 
If the province of science is to show, not that but how the universe 
is ordered, then no amount of properly attested miracles need give 
either the scientist or the Christian any grounds for anxiety. The 
questions of the existence of God and of the order in the universe 
are therefore questions of philosophy. Neither God nor order in 
the cosmos is a scientific hypothesis, as some have felt driven to 
conclude, for both are philosophical certitudes. It has been indicated 
that this fact has definite consequences for a Christian philosophy 
of science. 

The two leading arguments put forward so far may be termed 
the epistemological and the cosmological arguments. Each is 
uniquely Christian and traditional. Each enables us to derive two 
properties of the universe, and these four properties will be seen 
to have a direct application to the philosophy of science. Indeed 
it may be said that they provide the entire justification for scientific 
activity. Thus, the epistemological argument has for its consequences 
the facts, that the universe is real, and that it is contingent. The 
first is derived directly, in that it is impossible to have real knowledge 
of something that is itself not real (except, of course, that it is not 
real, but this case is trivial, if not an absurdity) while the second is 


The appeal to a ‘higher law’ or a law of nature as yet unknown ,in such a case as 
his, is a petitio principii. 
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derived indirectly, in that while our observations indicate the 
contingency of creation, the epistemological argument guarantees 
the accuracy of our observations. The cosmological argument, on 
the other hand, implies that the universe is both contingent and 
dependent, and both are direct consequences of the argument. 
These four properties of creation, its createdness, dependence, its 
reality and its contingence, carry with them important consequences 
for the philosphy of science. Because creation is real, the scientist 
is not wasting his time examining something which is not there, 
and by virtue of the epistemological argument the knowledge he 
derives from his researches is in some sense real knowledge. Because 
the universe is contingent and dependent and created the scientific 
method, whereby the scientist works from the known to the unknown, 
is justified. This is an important point, for it would seem that some 
modern cosmologists do not accept this principle in its entirety; 
they would say that we now know sufficient about the universe to 
be able to deduce its other properties on paper without the need for 
experiment. This is a basically un-Christian view of the universe, 
and a little thought will show why. Christian teaching on Divine 
Providence is summed up in the words of St Thomas that ‘the 
preservation of things by God does not take place by some new 
action, but by a prolongation of that action by which he gives 
existence’ (S.T. I, 104, 1 ad 4). In other words, Divine Providence 
and Divine Creation are not essentially different. Extreme views 
which deny this are those of Platonism, Deism and Pantheism. But 
there are some more subtle denials of the Christian view, and among 
them are those of Absolutist Idealism, Emanationism and that held 
by Leibniz, that God is morally bound to create the best of all 
possible worlds. As to the first of these, Professor Broad holds that 
‘a world having the characteristics of the world of our experience 
exists’ is a logical consequence of the proposition ‘God exists’, yet 
this is to assert the precise opposite of Christian teaching, which is 
that the proposition ‘God exists’ is a logical consequence of the 
proposition ‘the world exists’. Emanationism was taught by Plotinus 
and holds that the existence of the universe follows with physical 
necessity from the existence of God. 

These three views have one thing in common: they limit God 
in that the universe is held to follow necessarily from the existence 
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of God. But Christianity teaches that the universe is contingent, 
and that only God is Necessary Being. For the Christian God is 
Necessary Being, impassible and eternal, while the cosmos is 
contingent in existence and nature, and temporal. God did not 
have to make it, but he did. He did not have to make it look like 
it does, but he did so, and he will eventually bring it to an end. 
Yet God is bound by his own nature and will therefore not create 
chaos. What he does create will be basically rational and ordered. 
The freedom of God, as Dr Mascall says, and the consequent 
contingency of the cosmos provide the stimulus for natural science. 
There is a very close connexion, as Mascall says, between Christian 
cosmology and modern science. It is on the basis of such an 
argument that we must dispute the contention of certain scientists 
that all facts about the cosmos are deducible from a few selected 
observations. 

At the same time the problem is not to be thought of as being 
as simple as this, for while Einstein can say ‘the whole of science is 
nothing more than a refinement of daily thinking’, Dirac can say 
‘The only object of Theoretical Physics is to calculate results that 
can be compared with experiment, and it is quite unnecessary that 
any satisfying description of the whole course of the phenomena be 
given’ and Synge can say in support of this thesis that there have 
been two scientific creeds — and ‘the old creed asserts the existence 
of one real world; of it we know very little, but it is there, permanent 
and unchanging . . . this old creed further asserts the consistency 
of all things as a necessary part of the unity of reality... 

‘But the new creed does doubt it (i.e. the old creed) or throws 
it back into that limbo of fancy reserved for those questions that 
have no pragmatic meaning, no bearing on the world of measure- 
ment.’ It is noteworthy that Einstein, who has so successfully 
dethroned space and time from ‘the intangible heights of the 
a priori’ is able to make the first of these statements, while a worker 
who was almost a contemporary of Einstein can make a statement 
which, to say the least of it, throws doubt on all the results of 
refined common sense. Yet there is reason for the confusion in which 
modern science finds itself, and a brief sketch of the history of 
physical science brings this out. Greek natural philosophy was 
satisfied with mathematical formulae which ‘saved the appearances’ 
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which made prediction possible while describing observed fact. 
It did not matter that the formula did not necessarily provide an 
explanation kata phusin, ‘conformable to the nature of things’. The 
result of this attitude is seen in the predominantly deductive nature 
of Greek science. 

The reaction started with Copernicus, who substituted for the 
dogma that the earth was at.rest, the equally meaningless dogma 
that it is the sun which is at rest in the heavens. Neither is in fact 
true, and Copernicus could have offered his theory as a further 
piece of appearance saving. In fact this is just what he was long 
believed to have done, owing to Andreas Osiander’s preface to the 
De Revolutionibus, which was believed to have been by Copernicus 
himself. However the theory was too revolutionary and the appear- 
ances were so efficiently saved that a complete reaction set in. 
The theory was elevated to an exact and infallible description of 
events. Aristotle’s cosmology was shown to be false by Tycho Brahe 
and Kepler, and the Galilean controversy followed. The last of 
these resulted in the abandonment of the view that there is a 
distinction in kind between the earthly and the heavenly spheres, 
and made it possible for the view of Newton to become current, 
that laws of nature could be discovered, which operated over the 
entire universe. Newton thought in terms of permanent particles, 
forces which acted according to the laws he had himself discovered, 
and Euclidean geometry. The idea of the model had not been 
invented, or was not acceptable (for it is implicit in the Greek view) 
and hence a complete identification of the things in the theory and 
the things to which they corresponded in the world was made. Light 
WAS a wave which travelled through space, and the atom was a 
hard material particle like a very small billiard ball. The theory 
was an exact and infallible description of events, and Laplace said 
that Newton was the most fortunate of men, because since there 
is but one universe, only one man in history can interpret its laws. 
It was over the idea of the ether that trouble started. The ether 
was supposed to be the medium in which elctro-magnetic radiation 
travelled. Certain of its properties were deduced from the wave 
motion of electro-magnetic radiation. Yet when attempts were made 
to find the ether, they all failed. The ether, which seemed so important 
for the transmission of light, simply could not be found. This and 
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other shocks administered to science during the nineteenth century 
Jed to the development of the idea of the model, so that nowadays 
a scientist would not say that light Is a wave, but rather that in some 
situations light behaves more like a wave than it does in others 
(where it behaves like a particle). A wave is a model of the way in 
which light is transmitted under certain circumstances. To state 
categorically that light Is a wave is now a scientific heresy. Such 
ideas as we have described have led to the belief that physical 
phenomena are most adequately expressed in mathematical 
equations. Physics is becoming mainly mathematical and the 
physicist is now happy if he can find the right formula to link 
measured phenomena. The wheel has come full circle; starting from 
a crude doctrine of saving the appearances, science has progressed 
via a quarrel with Scholasticism (or more accurately a temporary 
alliance with a degenerate form of Scholasticism) to a more 
sophisticated version of the same doctrine. Are we then to say that 
science is tacitly admitting that the earlier Scholasticism was in 
essence correct in its views? The answer is both yes and no. It is yes, 
in that the Scholastic position involved the view that the doctrines 
of science are contingent and changing, while those of faith are 
eternal and forever true. Laplace’s remark about Newton shows how 
universal was the belief in the infallibility of science, a belief which 
would nowadays find few to support it in the sense in which Newton 
and his followers held it. This is to make a gross oversimplification, 
of course, for Newton’s controversy with Leibniz shows that the 
ranks of the scientists were not always free from revolt. Yet the 
belief in the infallibility of science was almost universal, and this 
meant a complete divorce from Scholasticism. Yet science is not 
admitting the Scholastic position to be right, because the epistemology 
behind such remarks as that of Dirac which we quoted previously, 
has nothing in common with traditional Christian teaching on the 
theory of knowledge. Dirac’s remarks are far more congruent with 
Descarte’s dictum that for knowledge to be knowledge at all it must 
be clear and distinct (that is, mathematical) than they are with 
Scholastic epistemology. It may be said that, while without the work 
of the early Scholastics, modern science could not have developed, 
its ethos at present is almost entirely Positivist. Certain questions 
‘have no pragmatic meaning’, they belong in a ‘limbo of fancy’ so 
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far as science is concerned. It is not hard to see through such remarks 
to the conviction held by many scientists that such questions as the 
unity and consistency of the real world of Synge’s Old Creed, are, 
in an absolute sense, meaningless. 

The Christian will reply to this view by saying that the scientist 
is very lucky God made the world and all that is in it (including 
the scientist himself) rational and according to the nature of each 
individual, for, whatever theories of knowledge are current among 
scientists, there is, in fact, only one way of obtaining knowledge of 
the cosmos — the way which is according to the nature of man — 
the way of experiment and reason, which is the way God intended. 
The Christian will say that even fallen man thinks to a certain 
extent along lines proper to the nature of man as God intended 
man to be, so that Einstein’s remark about science as a refinement 
of everyday thinking cannot fail to be an adequate summary of 
proper scientific method. 

Modern epistemology, represented among scientists by Dirac and 
Synge, is descended from that of Locke and Berkely and Hume, and 
makes a false dichotomy between intellection and perception, in that 
the intellect merely infers on a basis of data provided by the senses. 
The senses feed data to the intellect which then reasons on the basis 
of these data. The whole theory is saturated with nominalism and 
its drawback is that ‘perception in the strict sense of direct awareness 
of a real object, is simply identified with sensation; the intellect in 
no way apprehends, it merely infers’ (Mascall, Words and Images). 
It is, of course, impossible to substantiate the contention that 
certitude is possible on this view, and it seems difficult to show that 
we know anything at all, if we are to give the usual meaning to the 
word ‘know’. In particular, it is hard to justify scientific activity, 
and we suspect that it is in spite of this theory of knowledge, rather 
than because of it, that science has made such striking advances 
lately. 

Against this modern view may be set the true view, which is that 
the sense datum is that through which we study reality. The modern 
view is that we study the sense perception itself and hazard guesses 
at the real world which may or may not stand behind it, and which 
is eventually relegated to a ‘limbo of fancy’. The traditional and 
Christian view is that the world is real and ordered independently 
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of our observations, and that it is through our sense perceptions 
that the intellect in some way apprehends the intelligible real world. 
This view makes scientific research an intelligible occupation, which 
the other does not, for, though it involves a denial of Descarte’s 
thesis about clear and distinct knowledge, it also involves the 
consequence that such knowledge as we possess is, as far as it goes, 
a real insight into reality. It may be obscure, and it may require 
modification in the light of future developments, but it may truly be 
called knowledge and may be trusted to a certain extent. In 
scholastic terminology, the mind is both ratio and intellectus, and 
it is this property which makes possible scientific research, and 
indeed, knowledge of any kind. 

The Christian philosopher will therefore conclude that while it is 
true to say that theorising in science involves the use of models, 
these are not models of sense perceptions, but models of the real 
world which is studied through the sense perceptions. A consequence 
of this is that science does not show that or why the universe is 
ordered, but to some extent, How it is ordered. To quote Dr Mascall’s 
Bampton Lectures, there is no need to jump to the conclusion that 
modern science has ‘cut away the ground from under our feet and 
left us falling through a bottomless abyss of subjectivism. What 
it has done, supposing its observations to be sound, is to show 
what kind of intelligible nature that part of the intelligible universe 
which is the concern of physical science possesses’ (p. 175). 

In illustration of the above ideas, it is instructive to consider a 
topic important in both science and philosophy — the topic of 
space and time. Christian doctrine has always taught that space and 
time were created by God in the beginning. The space-time 
continuum is not the pre-existent box-like structure into which God 
slid the cosmos, for it was itself created with the cosmos. Yet the 
fact remains that we can say this only by accepting the revelation 
that the universe had a beginning. As St Thomas says, it is only by 
revelation that we know that the cosmos is not infinitely old, and 
this is still true, despite the claims of some scientists to a knowledge 
of the age of the universe. From the Christian point of view the 
cosmologist Milne’s contention that it is impossible for a scientist 
to get back to the first ‘moment’ of creation is entirely congruous 
with St Thomas’ remark that God’s action in preservation is but a 
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prolongation of his action in creation. This is quite apart from the 
fact that getting back to the epoch of creation (so-called) involves 
in the first place a series of assumptions about the constancy of 
the laws of nature which are extremely difficult if not impossible to 
substantiate, and in the second place at least one extrapolation, a 
process which, mathematically speaking, is quite unjustifiable 
except over very small intervals. The Deist argument for the 
existence of God, which is based on an act of creation a long time 
ago, involves a complete neglect of St Thomas’ doctrine and in 
consequence all the rationalist needed to do to refute the Deist 
was to deny the existence of a moment of creation. The evidence 
recently put forward by scientists for an ‘Epoch of Creation’ does 
not materially alter the argument, for reasons already given, but 
also because creation is not a change but a relation —a relation 
real in the creature and logical in the Creator, a continuous act of 
the Godhead Who is not in time himself. This is a far cry from 
Newton’s teaching that space and time are absolute. Newton says : 
‘absolute, true and mathematical time, of itself and by its own 
nature, flows uniformly on, without regard to anything external’, 
while of space he says it is to be identified with God’s immensity, 
which ought to make him a pantheist. It is certainly a very daring 
statement of the absoluteness of space. Newton also believed in the 
existence of absolute motion as the ‘translation of a body from one 
absolute space to another absolute space’, even if such motion is 
only detectable in the form of relative motion with respect to other 
bodies. The key to all classical scientific teaching on space and 
time is that they are absolute in the sense that though they act on 
bodies they cannot be acted on by bodies; they remain unchanged 
whatever happens in them. This is a view which is denied by 
Relativity Theory, and is incompatible with Christian teaching. The 
latter may be found summarized in Phillips’ Modern Thomistic 
Philosophy in the following words: space is ‘the interval between 
bodies’. There are two views which may be based on this, that space 
is ‘the interval between the confines of a single body’ or that it is 
‘constituted by the relation of distance which holds between several 
bodies’ (p. 91). Neither view is immune from criticism on philo- 
sophical grounds, but both avoid saying that space is absolute, as 
Newton taught, or that it is entirely ideal, as Kant suggested. The 
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Theory of Relativity is compatible with traditional teaching, for in 
The Meaning of Relativity Einstein castigates certain philosophers 
‘for the harmful effect they have had in removing certain fundamental 
concepts from the domain of empiricism where they are under our 
control, to the intangible heights of the a priori’. Einstein says of 
space: ‘for the concept of space the following seems essential. We 
can form new bodies by bringing bodies B, C . . . up to body A. 
We can continue body A in such a way that it comes into contact 
with any other body X. The ensemble of all continuations of body A 
we define as the “space of body A’’. Then it is true that all bodies 
are in the “‘space of the (arbitrarily chosen) body A’’. In this sense 
we cannot speak of space in the abstract but only of the ‘‘space 
belonging to the body A”.’ 

Now it would be rash to state categorically that Relativity and 
Thomism hold exactly the same doctrines of space and time, but it 
would not be at all rash to claim that the teaching of modern 
physics is far more acceptable to Christian thought than was 
Newton’s. For one consequence of the contingency of all created 
being is that there is nothing created which can act and yet not be 
acted upon. But one consequence of Newton’s theory is that space 
and time act upon bodies but are not themselves acted upon by 
bodies. In dethroning space and time from the heights of the 
a priori, Einstein has succeeded in showing that all bodies act upon 
the space-time continuum, though for small enough intervals of 
space and time this action is not noticeable. There is a clear 
indication here that Christian philosophy provides an adequate 
starting point for a philosophy of science. 

It is interesting to consider two main types of cosmological theory 
which have recently been developed. It has long been known that 
the nebulae which form most of the universe are moving away from 
the earth with very large velocities. Since they are moving away 
from the earth, at some time in the past they must have been 
sufficiently close to enable it to be said that to a very close approxi- 
mation they were at the same place as the earth. In other words, 
there was once an epoch when all the matter in the universe was 
collected at one place. This epoch is called the ‘epoch of creation’, 
and by many scientists it is assumed that the universe was created 
during this epoch. Some Christians among them hail this as a 
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proof of the substantial accuracy of the creation narrative in 
Genesis — ‘the universe was created, and we know how long ago’, 
is the burden of their claim. Whittaker in Space and Spirit would 
use this theory as an argument for the existence of God and he 
makes his argument a sort of modernization of the Five Ways. His 
argument appears to be invalid from several points of view, among 
them the fact that if we cannot build an argument for the existence 
of God on his preservation of the universe, we cannot do so on his 
creation of it, since the two are basically the same action. Again 
since the existence of God is a philosophical certitude, it is impossible 
to bolster this up by means of an argument founded on a contingent 
theory of science. Thirdly, since Milne points out that it is im- 
possible for science to get back to the first ‘moment’ of creation 
(in scholastic terms, this moment was a limit but not a part of time), 
there will always be some doubt as to whether in fact creation did 
occur when scientific theory says it did, and there will always be 
similar doubt about any proposition based on this theory. We may 
thus say that Whittaker has obtained the right result (that God exists) 
from the wrong starting point. 

A second type of cosmological theory, is that advanced by Hoyle, 
Bondi and Gold. According to this theory the ‘universe has been 
from all eternity what it is now and will remain so per omnia saecula 
saeculorum’ (Mascall, Bamptons). There is no ‘Epoch of Creation’ 
and the universe has existed for ever in its present form. The fact 
that after an infinite time we still observe nebulae receding from us 
is accounted for by postulating a continuous creation of matter 
which takes the place of other matter as it recedes out of sight. In 
order to make the theory consistent the ‘Perfect Cosmological 
Principle’ is put forward by Bondi, which states that ‘apart from 
local irregularities the universe presents the same aspect from any 
place at any time’. The idea of a continuous creation of matter 
(whatever the mechanism is) ought to be a most attractive one for 
theists, for on the inanimate plane it parallels what happens in the 
animate. Yet Hoyle uses the theory against theism by using the 
concept of creation in a sense similar to that in which it is used by 
Bergson and Whitehead. From the philosophical point of view the 
theory can be criticised on the grounds that it requires an infinite 
space, and from the scientific point of view in that it conflicts with 
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the theory of relativity, yet there is nothing in the concept of 
continuous creation as such which need alarm a theist, and we 
believe Christians may welcome the idea, if it should eventually 
be found to be true. 

Until very recently it was customary in scientific circles to consider 
the observer and his field of observation as two completely 
independent entities. It was thought possible to remove one of them 
and replace it without making any difference to the other. What 
happened in the field of observation happened in exactly the same 
way whether there was an observer or not. We are not here trying to 
throw doubt on the fact that 


<a te tee 
Continues to be 
When there’s no one about in the quad. 


What we are doing is pointing to the fact that the Quantum Theory 
shows that when there’s no one about in the quad the tree does not 
continue to be in quite the same way as when there is someone about. 
This is still misleading, of course, but the fact is, that an observation 
will always cause a change in the field of observation, however 
minute. Thus, if we wish to observe an electron, we shine light onto 
it. The light has momentum, and this momentum is imparted to 
the electron, shifting it from its original state of motion into another. 
We can never make a measurement of any variable without changing 
its value to some extent. This may seem to be obvious and it may 
be thought that it is only a matter of improving measuring equipment 
before measurements can be made absolute. But this is not true and 
the reason is simply that however accurately we measure a variable 
we always disturb the field, however slightly, in the act of measuring, 
and it is physically impossible to avoid doing this.” We have here 
a clear reminder of man’s position as a part of creation, instead of 
an individual who can get outside creation and view it objectively. 
2 The principle that it is impossible to measure any variable with absolute accuracy 
is called the Uncertainty Principle. It provides a useful analogy for use in connexion 
with the Eucharist. Thus, we know that an electron has a perfectly definite velocity, 
but any attempt to measure it will change its value and hence give an inaccurate answer. 
We may say that it had a definite velocity even if we cannot say what its value was. 
Similarly we know that the Sacred Elements in the Eucharist are at one time bread 
and wine and at a later time the Body and Blood of Christ. They have suffered a 


change and even if we cannot say exactly when the moment was at which they changed, 
this does not prevent us from saying that such a moment existed. 
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This aspect of the Quantum Theory is a reminder to man that he is 
a part of creation and under laws proper to his own nature as a 
creature, just like the scientist’s field of observation. No one can 
become completely detached from the world and free of all 
obligation to obey law, whether that law be moral or physical. 

In what has been said so far, there has been no mention of a very 
important aspect of Christian philosophy, the doctrine of analogy. 
The need for something similar to this in a Christian philosophy of 
science is immediately apparent when the new science of cybernetics 
is considered. Cybernetics is concerned with the imitation of human 
functions by machines, and it is said by cyberneticists that there is 
no function performed by a human being which cannot be performed 
by a machine, and it is usually claimed that the machine does the 
job better! Others who practise this art make a weaker claim, the 
claim that there is no human function which science is interested in, 
which cannot be imitated by a machine. The methods of cybernetic- 
ists have been attended with great success particularly in the fields 
of computing, engineering and automation. Automatic factories 
have been designed to turn out products with a minimum of human 
labour while computers perform calculations at frightening speeds. 
Another aspect of the same art, is the rise of work study groups in 
factories, which are concerned with working out the most efficient 
methods for human operatives to perform their tasks. For instance, 
the movements of the hands and arms in placing a component in 
a wireless set on a production line are worked out to the smallest 
detail. Cybernetics is a remarkably interesting subject, but when a 
Christian hears cyberneticists making the assumption that the 
human being is in fact no more than a glorified machine, he feels 
that an adequate philosophy is the one thing science is in real need 
of, if it is not to go beyond its terms of reference completely. It is 
true that certain aspects of the functioning of certain machines 
can be shown to resemble similar aspects of the human body or 
brain — a consequence surely of their invention by human beings. 
But to jump from this to the conclusion that the human being is 
just another machine is to put the cart very much before the horse. 
It may be possible to programme a computor to do something which 
may by analogy be called ‘thinking’, but to say that human thinking 
is in every important respect like that of the computor because of 
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this, is very bad logic. Plainly a doctrine of analogy is required in 
cases like this, and it must be an explicit doctrine, for if scientists 
begin to teach that men are no more than machines, it will not be 
long before men are treated as such. It is also arguable that a doctrine 
of analogy will be of great assistance to scientists working on this 
type of problem, as an aid to clear thought. 

In what has preceded an attempt has been made to show how 
necessary a Christian philosophy of science has become. It is 
necessary as a means of saving science from the consequences of 
its own enthusiasms, as has been shown by the rise of cybernetics. 
It is necessary, to show scientists and technologists that they are 
not working in an ethos which is incompatible with theism, and 
finally it is necessary because only the Church can provide an 
adequate philosophy of science. 

In the preceding pages an attempt has also been made to show that 
from the Church’s point of view an adequate philosophy of science 
is not as difficult as some might think. We stated at the beginning 
that we knew it would be possible before we started, and we hope 
that this has been shown to be a valid intuition. 

It is to be hoped that in the future, as in the past, when discoveries 
are made by scientists, the Church will not scruple to enter the 
field of discussion about such discoveries, for it is only if all put 
their abilities into the common pool that true advances will be made. 
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I HAVE no doubt that every one of my hearers could name offhand a 
dozen or a score of persons better qualified than I am to address 
this gathering. Indeed I would never have undertaken to do so, 
had I not been emboldened by the memory of that now far-off day 
when I stood before the vice-chancellor of this university with a 
batch of other bachelors, alumni like myself of the college which 
gave Edmund Campion and Cuthbert Mayne to the Church, and 
was admitted to incept as master in the faculty of arts. Using a 
formula which had been handed down verbatim from Oxford’s 
Catholic past, the vice-chancellor licensed me to give lectures and 
to engage in disputations ‘ad honorem Domini nostri Jesu Christi, 
et ad profectum sacrosanctae matris ecclesiae’ — to the advance- 
ment of our holy mother the Church. Let me still your nascent 
alarm by adding at once that I have no intention of delivering a 
lecture to-day, nor do I stand here to maintain a thesis against 
all comers. My task is merely to propound one or two general ideas, 
in the hope that others, who have given more thought to the subject 
of our conference, may be stimulated or provoked into working 
out for our benefit some acceptable principles and perhaps an 
agreed scheme of‘action. And while I do not presume to hope that 
my remarks will profit our holy mother the Church, I do feel 
tolerably sure they will not do her the slightest harm. 
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There is one fact which I think we should face squarely at the 
outset, and that is, that for a Catholic, history is not by any means 
the safest field of study. The Catholic brings to it a mind schooled 
in reverence for consecrated persons and things. The habitual 
tendency of his thought is to respect priests, bishops, cardinals, 
and popes. All the more so if he is himself in holy orders, for then 
the influence of education is reinforced by what may be called — I 
hope not profanely—a feeling of professional solidarity. But 
history, as Acton has pointed out, ‘undermines respect . . . teaches 
disrespect’. It is an ‘iconoclast . . . not a teacher of reverence. The 
feet of many men, valued by divines, crumble to pieces in the contact 
with history. It exposes many a disgraceful racket, many a squalid 
crime in the high places of the Church. It often tells of sadly wrong- 
headed behaviour on the part of canonized saints. It turns a 
searchlight upon the murkier aspects of clericalism, or what our 
forefathers called priestcraft. And it can do all this without 
exaggerating or falsifying historic fact. One has only to recall the 
outcry that greeted the publication of Purcell’s Life of Manning. 
The complaint against Purcell was not that he suppressed or distorted 
facts, but that he published too many of them. For the Catholic, 
no less than for the non-Catholic, history is heavily charged with 
inconvenient and unpalatable truths. 

What, if we come to think of it, are the most striking lessons a 
Catholic will learn from his study of the past? If he is an Englishman, 
he will never be able to forget that in 1535 the English bishops, by 
an overwhelming majority, led their people straight into heresy 
and schism; and as to their successors in 1558, he will be unable 
to dispute the judgment of Maitland, that ‘their constancy in the 
day of trial makes them respectable, but not one of them was a 
leader of men’.? So his first lesson will be not to rely overmuch 
on episcopal leadership. He will learn, secondly, that you cannot 
always rely on the papacy to take care of hierarchical continuity, 
for in the reign of Elizabeth I it signally failed to do so. And then, 
as the perspectives widen, and he contemplates the experience not 
of his native country alone but of Christendom at large, there is 


1 Cambridge University Library, Add. MSS. 4981, 5011, quoted by L. Kochan, 


Acton on History, 1954, p. 134. 
32 F. W. Maitland, Selected Historical Essays, 1958, p. 168. 
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one grave inference which he will be irresistibly impelled to draw: 
namely, that whenever a statesman approaches a churchman 
smilingly and with outstretched hand, from that moment Christianity 
begins to be in danger. It has been going on ever since the reign of 
Constantine, but the most telling illustration of the process I have 
ever come across is to be found among the captured German 
archives. In a confidential memorandum drawn up on 4th May 1937 
the German Foreign Secretary, Baron von Neurath, reported a 
conversation he had had the day before with Mussolini. It was a 
time of mounting tension in Germany between Church and State, 
and Mussolini, deprecating this, ventured to offer his German 
friends a piece of advice, advice profoundly cynical indeed, but solidly 
based upon his own experience. In his opinion it was a mistake to 
persecute the Church, and not only a mistake but quite unnecessary, 
for what could be easier than to square the hierarchy. ‘Through 
small favours to the higher clergy’, he said, ‘for example, free railway 
tickets, occasional tax concessions, etc., I won them over, so that 
they even declared the war in Abyssinia a holy war.” 

Now these are painful lessons for any lover of the Church. I do 
not think it can be denied that they fall into the canonical category 
of things which are, or may be, “offensive to pious ears’. One would 
much prefer to dwell on the examples of a Fisher, a Mindszenty, 
and a Beran. But it is perfectly certain that any devout Catholic 
who takes up the study of history will have to endure a number of 
shocks. What with one thing and another, it would not have been 
surprising if the Church had decided to protect the faith and loyalty 
of her children by imposing some restrictions on historical study, 
as for example by requiring the student to obtain special permission, 
like the permission for reading books that are on the Index. And 
this, of course, would also curb the writing of history, since even 
the most disinterested historian would soon throw down his pen 
if he were not sustained by the hope that his book would find some 
readers, however few. 

And yet in practice the Church, far from discouraging history, has 
always held it in peculiar esteem, protecting its votaries and not 
seldom rewarding them with high ecclesiastical honours. In this 
matter she has not been content to follow the enemy’s lead; on the 


* Documents on German Foreign Policy, Series D (1937-45), I, 1949, p. 967, No. 650. 
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contrary, she has always taken the initiative. To look no further 
than our own country, what should we know of the earliest English 
history without the Venerable Bede? How many gaps there would be 
in our knowledge of later Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman history 
but for the monastic chroniclers! And it was a parish priest, John 
Lingard, who wrote the first modern History of England objectively 
based on research into primary sources. Throughout the centuries 
the standard of Catholic historiography has been worthily upheld. 
From time to time, it is true, injured parties, or parties who conceive 
themselves to be unjustly aggrieved by the historian, contrive to 
move ecclesiastical authority against him. For the Catholic historian 
that is an occupational risk. But in these intermittent concessions 
to the offended ears of the pious one notices a certain relativity of 
times and persons. For example, Manning’s correspondent at the 
Vatican declared himself unable to understand how some of 
Lingard’s pages could have been written by anyone professing to 
be a Catholic; yet if Leo XIII had had his way, Lingard would have 
preceded Manning into the college of cardinals. The enemies of 
Daniel van Papebroch, enraged by the Bollandist exposure of 
Carmelite mythology, managed to have the May volume of the 
Acta Sanctorum placed on the Index of Prohibited Books; but it 
was taken off by Leo XIII two hundred years later. Let us hope that 
in the meantime the spirit of Clement XI had offered to the spirit 
of Papebroch that amende which the supreme magisterium refrains, 
advisedly no doubt, from tendering to anyone on this side of the 
grave. 

The study and writing of history, then, has a recognized, if 
sometimes hazardous, place in Catholic life. And since it is the laud- 
able habit of Catholic thought to define its terms, let us ask ourselves 
what we mean by the expression ‘a Catholic historian’. I say what 
do we mean, for the phrase may bear quite a different connotation 
on other lips than ours. Discussing the first volume of The 
Reformation in England in the English Historical Review, the Reverend 
T. M. Parker wrote: ‘Fr Hughes is a genuine historian, and his first 
care is to write accurately’. That is not what Professor E. Hughes, 
of Durham, meant when, reviewing the same work in the official 
journal of the Historical Association, he wrote: “Dr Philip Hughes, 


4 English Historical Review, LXVI, 1952, p. 586. 
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a noted Catholic historian, brings an imposing facade of scholarship 
to his task’.> Since the whole of the notice is an essay in denigration, 
I think the professor’s meaning is plain enough. He meant his 
readers to understand that just as Catholics have their own churches 
and schools, so too they make a point of having their own history, 
a version of the facts designed chiefly for home consumption, but 
intended also to beguile any outsiders gullible enough to be im- 
pressed by a ‘facade of scholarship’. On the justice or injustice of 
such a notion as applied to Philip Hughes, I need make no comment: 
his work stands out as one of the finest contributions to English 
historiography our generation has brought forth. But there have 
been’ writers to whom the professor’s innuendo could be applied 
without actual caricature. And on the other hand, there are writers, 
such as Lingard or the present Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the university of Cambridge, to whom not even Professor Hughes 
would think of applying it. There is a real distinction here, and it 
behoves us to ask wherein it consists. 

In the reign of Charles II the Lord Keeper Francis North conceived 
the interesting design of printing and publishing ‘all the records of 
state and parliament’.* He had no opportunity of carrying it out; 
had he done so, he would have anticipated by more than a century 
the work of the Record Commissioners. But what was his motive? 
Was it a pure desire to promote historical science? No; the Lord 
Keeper was a royalist; his study of the records had furnished him 
with precedents, and convinced him that their publication would help 
the monarchy against its adversaries. Now I seem to descry a parallel 
between this and the action of one of the most enlightened pontiffs 
of modern times. When Leo XIII threw open the Vatican archives, 
he explained that he did so because sound history was urgently 
needed for the defence of the Apostolic See. Writing thirteen years 
after the fall of the Temporal Power, he declared that from the 
Centuriators of Magdeburg onwards history had been employed 
as an instrument of anti-papal propaganda, and in the Italy of 1883 
it had become a sheer conspiracy against the truth. The Church must 
therefore defend herself in this arena, and enlist the services of honest 
writers to show how baseless were the charges brought against the 


® History, XXXIX, 1954, p. 145. 
® Lives of the Norths, ed. Jessopp, 1890, I, Pp. 355. 
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Papacy.’ Here, as in the case of the royalist Lord Keeper, the 
appeal to history is made by an appellant convinced that, on balance, 
truthful history will give a verdict in his favour. This is an admirable, 
indeed a noble confidence; but it cannot be said that the motive is 
a disinterested one. The history it calls forth may serve to quieten 
doubts and strengthen wavering loyalties; it will hardly convince 
the neutral or the antagonist. By reducing history to a branch of 
apologetics, it plays into the hands of critics for whom the term 
“Catholic historian’ means a Gasquet or a Belloc rather than a 
Lingard or a Knowles. 

In his magnificent Creighton lecture Professor Knowles has said 
of Gasquet: “He rarely approached an historical topic with an 
open mind; in other words he rarely approached it as an historian. 
Either he wrote to convince others of what he believed to be the truth, 
or he set out a discovery which he held to be significant. In other 
words, he started with a conviction or a fact, and went to other 
documents to find confirmation . . . He lacked that passion for 
absolute intellectual chastity, which is desirable in any man, but 
in an historian is as much an occupational requirement as is absolute 
integrity in a judge.’ There is a passage in Frederick von Hiigel’s 
Mystical Element of Religion which is apposite here. “The intellectual 
virtues’, says von Hiigel, ‘are no mere empty name. Candour, moral 
courage, intellectual honesty, scrupulous accuracy, chivalrous 
fairness, endless docility to facts, disinterested collaboration, 
unconquerable hopefulness and perseverance . . . these are qualities 
which bear upon them the impress of God and of his Christ.’® 
The Catholic knows that all beauty and all truth, including the 
truth of history, will be revealed in the Beatific Vision. For him, 
beauty and truth are facets of that vision. If he is a historian, 
historic truth summons him, as beauty summons the artist, to 


7 ‘Tisdem machinationibus et hodie datur opera, ut, si unquam alias, certe hoc 
tempore illud vere dici possit, artem historicam conjurationem hominum videri 
adversus veritatem . . . Cum hostilia tela potissimum ab historia peti soleant, oportet 
ut aequis armis congrediatur Ecclesia . . . Viri probi, in hoc disciplinarum genere 
scienter versati, arimum adjiciant oportet ad scribendam historiam hoc proposito 
et hac ratione, ut quid verum sincerumque sit appareat, et quae congeruntur jam 
nimium diu in Pontifices romanos injuriosa crimina docte opportuneque diJuantur. 
—tLetter to the Cardinals de Luca, Pitra, and Hergenr6ther, 18th August 1883, printed 
in the Dublin Review, Third Series, No. 20, October 1883, pp. 413-19. 

8 M. D. Knowles, Cardinal Gasquet as an Historian, 1957, Pp. 24. 

® F, von Hiigel, op. cit., 1908, I, p. 79. 
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pursue it for its own sake, heedless of the worldly rewards it may 
or may not bring him, and regardless also of the service or disservice 
his work may render to a party or a cause, even the cause he holds 
most sacred. He engages in the pursuit because he must, because, in 
the itinerarium mentis ad Deum, this, for him, is the appointed 
pathway. 

The historian who brings a Catholic mind to bear upon ecclesi- 
astical or political or economic or agrarian history starts out with a 
supreme advantage. The Catholic Church, when all is said and done, 
remains the most wonderful institution our world has known; and 
his advantage is that in it he is at home. My predecessor, W. G. 
Hoskins, has a moving passage about the parish churches of his 
native Devon. He describes them as being ‘soaked with centuries 
of the Latin Mass spoken to a small gathering of Devonshire farmers 
and labourers and their households’, and he goes on to say: “For a 
few moments we feel a little of the powerful forgotten rhythm that 
governed their lives, of the things that moved them inwardly year 
after year at the appointed times. Even so, it is difficult to think 
back beyond the barrier of the Reformation, that great wall between 
us and the medieval past. If at times we can feel imaginatively a 
kinship with the English men and women worshipping in their plain 
Protestant churches in Stuart and Georgian times, we can feel no 
imaginative link with those who went before them, except a faint 
pulse now and then’.!° A hundred years before Dr Hoskins, Froude 
had uttered a similar lament. ‘We have lost the key’, he said, ‘which 
would interpret the characters of our fathers, and the great men 
even of our own English history before the Reformation seem to us 
almost like the fossil skeletons of another order of beings . . . 
Between us and the old English there lies a gulf of mystery which the 
prose of the historian will never adequately bridge.’!! The Ca.holic 
historian, it need hardly be said, labours under no such handicap. 
He who has heard the monks of Downside chanting in their choir 
need only close his eyes to hear the monks of Glastonbury or St 
Albans at the same office eight hundred years ago. At Aylesford, 
where the Carmelites are back in their old home, it is not the 


10 W. G. Hoskins, Devon, 1954, p. 227. 


1 J. A. Froude, History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth, 
1875, I, pp. 2, 62. 
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thirteenth-century friars who will seem remote, but the Finches, 
earls of Aylesford, who for a season lorded it there beside the 
Medway. Even if there were no such living memorials to help us 
recreate the English past, we could enter readily enough into the 
thoughts and feelings of an Alfred or a Becket or a Thomas More, 
for we are of their fellowship. And as we look around the world 
to-day, noting how consistently militant atheism takes pains to 
weaken or if possible sever the links which bind the various local 
churches to the see of Rome, we can place ourselves without the 
slightest difficulty at the standpoint of those far-off Anglo-Saxons 
whom a continental writer of the ninth century described as being 
conspicuous above all peoples for their devotion to the papacy 
—‘maxime familiares apostolicae sedis’ * 

There is another way in which Catholic Christianity helps to 
deepen historic insight. It does so by teaching its adherents that 
charity is the supreme law. Stubbs urges the historian ‘to rest 
content with nothing less than the attainable maximum of truth’, 
but at the same time to base his arguments ‘on nothing less sacred 
than that highest justice which is found in the deepest sympathy 
with erring and straying men’.* A charity which excludes not even 
the apostate and the heresiarch will produce better history than the 
partisanship which depicts them in terms of unmitigated black and 
white. Such charity is not to be confused with the flabby tolerance 
which, because it recognizes no moral absolutes, cannot bring itself 
to brand a scoundrel as such. The Catholic knows that sin is a 
reality; but he also understands temptation. 

As for ‘the attainable maximum of truth’, it is well to face the 
fact that it cannot be told without hurting somebody. The ‘pious ears’ 
will have to take their chance. “The first law of history’, said Cicero, 
‘is that the historian should never dare to write anything false, and 
the second is that he should never lack courage to tell the whole 
truth.’!4 In speaking just now of Leo XIII, I may have sounded less 
than duly appreciative of his very real services to historical science; 
if so, I gladly take this opportunity of recalling that in his celebrated 
letter on the subject he made these words of Cicero his own. 


12 Gesta Abbatum Fontanellensium, quoted by J. M. Kemble, The Saxons in England, 


1849, II, p. 372. 
18 Constitutional History of England, 1880, III, p. 668. 
14 De Oratore, 2, 15. 
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The Catholic historian, then, brings to his task certain advantages 
which his less fortunate colleagues may well envy. He has not ‘lost 
the key’; on the contrary, by inheritance and training he is admirably 
qualified to interpret the English and European past. But to complete 
his equipment let us wish him, over and above that power of con- 
centrated industry without which history is not written, two other 
attributes, not inbred but acquired. First, exact scholarship. His 
work must be technically unimpeachable. It must be firmly grounded 
upon familiarity both with the work of other scholars and with the 
processes of original research. And to this let us add such measure 
of literary skill as will enable him to present the fruits of research 
in a form which can be easily and pleasurably assimilated by his 
readers. 

With some such ideal figure in our mind’s eye, let us now ask 
what tasks await him. I am sure there will be plenty. 

In the first place, there are errors to be exposed. When, for 
example, the Pelican History of England, in the person of Mr 
Maurice Ashley, informs its readers that by the terms of the Treaty 
of Dover Louis XIV promised to aid Charles II with money and 
soldiers ‘to enforce the reconversion of England to the faith’, it 
is a simple duty to point out that the Treaty of Dover promises 
nothing of the kind.!* But apart from gross misstatements of fact, 
there are indirect and more subtle falsifications to be countered. 
Take for example the treatment of monastic houses in the Victoria 
County Histories. The plan of that work requires the communities 
extinguished in the sixteenth century or earlier to be dealt with as 
a group in one of the preliminary volumes, while those alive to-day 
are scattered about in the topographical sections. Thus, in the second 
volume of V.C.H. Somerset we find articles on all the dead and 
relatively unimportant little houses like Athelney and Muchelney, 
but of Downside not a word, this large and renowned abbey being 
reserved for treatment as an item in the parochial history of 
Stratton-on-the-Fosse. In like manner the community of Dominicans 
who surrendered their house at Leicester in 1538 receive adequate 
notice in the Victoria County History, but there is nothing about 
the friars of the same order flourishing to-day in the heart of the city. 


UM. Ashley, England in the Seventeenth Century, 1952, p- 130. Cf. the text of the 
treaty in English Historical Documents, VII, p. 864. 
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By calling attention to such anomalies, we not only give back to 
Catholic institutions their rightful place in the historical picture: 
we also correct a distortion of history, for to represent our modern 
abbeys and friaries as things new-fangled, without deep roots in 
the English past, is indeed to travesty the facts. 

From the tasks of criticism let us turn to those of new authorship. 
The Elizabethan settlement has called forth an abundant literature, 
of which the agnostic Maitland’s chapter in the original Cambridge 
Modern History remains the most brilliant summary; but there is 
still need and room for a study exhibiting the process dispassionately 
and not too voluminously as an experiment in the technique of 
revolution. Such a study, beginning with an assessment of the 
strength and weaknesses of the established order, would describe 
in detail its gradual subversion: the checkmate of the papacy, the 
overthrow of the episcopate, the purging of the cathedral chapters, 
the universities, and the parsonages, and the remodelling of the 
local grammar schools by such magnates as Henry, earl of 
Huntingdon;1® and at every stage it would pause to ask how the 
offensive was or might have been countered by the losing side. 
It is high time to accord Elizabeth, Cecil, Bedford, and the other, 
less prominent, conspirators the praise which is theirs by right, for 
their admirers have been in no hurry to emphasize their achievement 
in the character of successful revolutionaries, while the heirs of the 
old order, with the exception of Pope Sixtus V (who, from a 
distance, paid his tribute of praise), naturally found the results far 
too painful for admiration. 

Then, as to the defeated side, we have heard enough — or at any 
rate quite a lot — about the recusant gentry and their chaplains; 
but except when a Margaret Clitherow suffers martyrdom, we hear 
far too little about the butchers, bakers, and candlestick-makers, the 
rank and file of popish recusancy. When shall we be given the social 
and religious history of this Catholic underworld? The scriveners, 
carters, and small tradesmen scattered up and down the country, 
remote from aristocratic influence, and unable to frequent the 
sacraments because they hardly ever saw a priest: on what was 
their Catholicism nourished? 


16 On this last phase, see M. Claire Cross, The Free Grammar School of Leicester, 
University of Leicester, Department of English Local History, Occasional Paper 
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Passing on to the period of the ‘second spring’, we might profitably 
enquire how well founded were the hopes, entertained so widely in 
the middle years of the nineteenth century, and not only by rash 
visionaries, that England might return to the Catholic fold. Much 
has been written about the Tractarians, but we have had no detailed 
study of the Irish influx. It is time to attempt an assessment of these 
influences in statistical and local terms. Just how much, in the modern 
revival of Catholicism, is attributable respectively to recusant 
survival, Tractarian conversions, and Irish immigration? And how 
much has the ecclesiastical statesmanship of Manning, with its 
ban on the higher education of clergy and laity, contributed to 
nullify the promise of the ‘second spring’? 

These are some of the topics I hope to see dealt with in years to 
come by competent hands. Other speakers will no doubt make other 
suggestions. Whatever the upshot, we must not expect too much. 
Ours is not an epoch of history-writing on the grand scale by 
individuals: we live in an age of co-operative scholarship, technical 
monographs, and highly specialized research. It would be as vain as 
it would be foolish to think of rewriting the entire history of the 
English people. Newman, speaking of imaginative, literature has 
said: “The past cannot be undone. That our English classical 
literature is not Catholic is a plain fact.’ It is equally plain that the 
classics of English historiography are not Catholic, are indeed, for 
the most part, heavily redolent of the old no-popery propaganda. 
We cannot un-write a Macaulay or a Froude. Though a fire of 
well-aimed criticism may damage the enemy’s positions, he is too 
strongly entrenched ever to be completely dislodged from the field 
of national history. 

There is, however, one field in which positions have not yet been 
taken up, and I would like to say a word or two about it before I 
finish, since it is one in which I have a personal and official stake. 
Local history, so long the playground of the enthusiastic amateur, 
is nowadays recognized as an arena not unworthy of the trained 
scholar. It might be going too far to say that it is respected academic- 
ally, but it is on the way to becoming respectable. It has its modest 
place to-day in university teaching ; in the Transactions of the various 
county societies, and elsewhere, it has its own channels for the 
publication of original work. Now the subject-matter of local 
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history differs from the subject-matter of national history both in 
time and in space: that is obvious. But there are two other differences 
between them to which I would call particular attention. In the 
first place, local history does not readily lend itself to propagandist 
uses. Nobody could hope to canonize Henry VIII or William of 
Orange by writing a history of Mellstock or Barset. The ‘Whig 
interpretation of history’, as it has been called, is not in possession 
here. The field is open to all, and it is still a fair field. Secondly, this 
is perhaps the one department of historical activity to-day which 
supplies a possible corrective to over-specialization. It is true that 
the multiplicity of materials, and the fact that no scholar feels 
equally at home in all periods, tempt even the local historian to 
settle down in one corner of the field. Still, it remains true, as I 
have written elsewhere, that ‘to-day our curiosity extends to every 
corner of the local scene. Others may specialize in this period or 
that, in ecclesiastical or parliamentary or economic history: the 
local historian must embrace them all. For him the rural or urban 
community of the past is one entire whole.’ And in that whole, I 
would now add, the Catholic tradition occupies an undeniably 
important place. Hence it may well be that in writing the history of a 
local community the Catholic historian of to-day and to-morrow 
will find himself best able to exhibit the past of Catholic England 
in true and lively colours. Needless to say, I am not inviting him to 
fill the vacuum with partisan stuff of his own manufacture. What 
I do say is that the classics of English local history are waiting to be 
written; and it is open to the Catholic historian to write them 
if he can. 
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As we sat round the luncheon table in 2 Upper FitzWilliam Street, 
Dublin, my father, whose chair faced the open window, would 
often say, ‘there goes Lennox’, and we would glance at the long 
ungainly figure of the playwright as he mouched along towards the 
Arts Club next door. I sat next to him at table one day last August, 
and he seemed to be his usual self chatting to Mrs Peter Judge, the 
actress Eileen Crowe, wife of the late F. J. McCormick. I never 
spoke much to Lennox Robinson for he was shy as a llama, an 
animal to which he bore a strange resemblance, but it was a great 
shock to hear that he was dead. 

One thinks at once of Doctor Johnson’s epitaph upon Oliver 
Goldsmith: 

“‘Nullum fere scribendi genus non tetigit, 

Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.’ 
Biographer, autobiographer, playwright, editor, anthologist and 
essayist: all these rdles Lennox Robinson, the son of an Irish stock- 
broker turned Church of Ireland parson at the age of fifty, sustained 
with considerable skill and a sense of humour and human sympathy 
which made him worthy of a place with Yeats and Lady Gregory 
in the great Triumvirate of the Abbey Theatre. 

Like many another before and since Lennox Robinson was diverted 
from the West Cork Unionism in which he was brought up — not 
Ulster breeds such Unionist Church of Ireland Protestants as West 
Cork for young Robinson became an ardent Irish Nationalist when 
he saw a performance of Lady Gregory’s The Rising of the Moon 
and Yeats’s Kathleen Vi Houlihan in the city of Cork ‘one hot summer 
afternoon’ in 1902, when he was sixteen years old. ‘A little later’, 
he writes in his superb autobiography Curtain Up, ‘I turned a story 
of my sister’s into a one-act play and sent it to that [the Abbey] 
theatre; amazingly it was accepted . . . wonder followed wonder. 
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A longer play was written and played six months later: and being 
the first realistic Irish peasant play, made a small stir.’ The first 
play, The Clancy Name, an hilar.ous comedy of the West Cork life 
which he knew so well, appeared in 1908, and the second, The 
Cross Roads, in April 1909. Andrew Malone in his contribution to 
The Irish Theatre, The Rise of the Realistic Movement, points out 
that Yeats, to his grief and chagrin, founded a realistic theatre, 
which was very far removed from his ambition, and that Robinson, 
starting as a ‘peasant realist’, had gone on ‘to present every section 
of society in Ireland, with consummate artistry, meticulous care, and 
complete fidelity to character and dialogue’. One looks back over 
forty years and thinks of the thrill one felt at seeing Crabbed Youth 
and Age, The Whiteheaded Boy, Professor Tim, Drama at Irish, 
The Lost Leader, The Big House and The Far Off Hills, to mention 
only a selection of his twenty-five plays, and wonders how this 
remote and dreamy man found time to fill many other positions 
besides that of playwright: he was in turn producer, secretary, 
manager and director of the Abbey Theatre; he was organizing 
librarian for the Carnegie Trust; and he was a member of the Irish 
Convention under Sir Horace Plunkett in 1918. 

Synge was supposed to have listened through a hole in the floor 
to the conversation in the Aran kitchen beneath his room for 
the dialogues which make Riders to the Sea and The Playboy 
the masterpieces which they undoubtedly are; but Lennox 
Robinson’s dialogue has a more authentic note though it may lack 
the poetry of Synge’s language which was never really spoken 
anywhere. Take the conversation of Ducky and Pet about their 
sister Marion after they have retired to bed: 

Ducky: If she doesn’t go into a convent soon, we’ll die old maids. 

Pet: It’s awful. And the dear knows what they see in her; she’s 
got a decent sort of skin, not too bad a figure and nice hair, but that’s 
about all. And the way she dresses! She looks half a nun already. 

Ducky: Oliver O’Shaughnessy took my breath away the other 
day saying how nice looking she was. I think the man’s demented. 

Pet: And Dick raving another time about her cleverness. I’d like 
him to be a living in the same house with her for a month and he’d 
change his tune. (She gazes into the mirror.) | wish to God I had a 
different class of a nose! 
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Ducky: What sort do you want? 

Pet: I’m not sure. Any sort would be better than this . . . Ah sure 
forget it, child, forget it! (She blows out the candle on the dressing- 
table, kicks off her slippers and makes for bed.) 

Ducky: Have you said your prayers? 

Pet: Mind your own business. (She settles into bed.) 1 do think 
he’s rather attractive. 

Ducky: Who? 

Pet: The cat. 

Ducky: I suppose you mean Mr Hegarty. 

Pet: I mean Pierce. He was calling me ‘Pet’ before he’d finished. 
Did he call you Ducky? 

Ducky: No. 

Pet: Ah — ha! 

Ducky: You’re welcome to him. 

Pet: Sour grapes. 

Ducky: Go to sleep. I want to read. 

Pet: Marian will catch you. What’s the old book? 

Ducky: Never mind. 

Pet: Some cheap romantical nonsense I'll be bound. 

This has the authentic ring of any of the young Misses who are 
farmers’ daughters and have been educated at a convent in Gorey 
or Balbriggan. 

Lennox Robinson was sent to London to study the methods of 
Granville Barker and Bernard Shaw when he was twenty-three, and 
studied stage-craft at the Duke of York’s Theatre. Three years 
later he wrote his first serious play, Patriots, the study of a man 
who has spent most of his life in gaol for his devotion to his country 
and comes out to find that his compatriots, like W. B. Yeats in real 
life, preferred the war of words to the war of action: he finds that 
his great meeting is deserted so that even the custodian of the hall 
in which it is to take place has ‘time to go to the pictures after all’. 
Later Robinson discarded didacticism for comedy, but Andrew 
Malone aptly comments ‘in its place there was discovered a gentle 
satire flickering through the tender fabric of comedy’. Again one 
thinks of Goldsmith: the Irish family scene, the devotion to the home 
whether in town, suburb or village: the respectability of Rathgan 
and Rathmines aping English accents and manners: the vagaries 
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of culture when it attacks a small town in the west: there are the 
things so faithfully observed and portrayed by Lennox Robinson 
in the choir of his plays. ‘The singing will never be done.’ 

Those who would know the man Lennox Robinson must see his 
plays, as those who would know St Benedict must read his Rule, 
but the prose-works of Lennox Robinson are eloquent of the man 
as are his plays. The Life of Bryan Cooper was a tribute to an Irish 
Unionist and Protestant landlord who threw all his energy and 
talents into making a success of the new Ireland: seldom has so 
gracious a tribute met with so feeble a welcome, but this book will 
be remembered when longer and more ambitious lives of Irishmen are 
forgotten. Curtain Up and Three Homes give us all the background 
and the home lives which shaped Lennox Robinson into what he 
was, a great lover of Ireland and her people and a wonderful 
observer of the whims and loyalties and perversities which go to 
form them. 

Only a few weeks ago The Oxford Book of Irish Verse came for 
review: the choice of Lennox Robinson and Donagh MacDonagh 
as selectors was extremely happy, for both are most competent 
critics of verse. Lennox Robinson’s Golden Treasury of Irish Verse 
appeared some thirty years ago, and it seems that a dramatist is the 
ideal editor for an anthology of verse although it is a long step 
from The Whiteheaded Boy to Happy as Larry. By contrasting and 
comparing the anthology culled by Robinson alone in 1928 with 
that in which he is assisted in his choice by Donagh MacDonagh 
in 1958, the older man seems to prefer the more traditional forms of 
verse and to have realized that one of the best poems by Yeats was 
The Wild Swans at Coole, which finds no place in the later collection, 
and that Mater Dei was perhaps the best thing ever written by 
Katharine Tynan: 

What could th’ intense blue heaven keep 
To draw her eyes and thoughts so high? 
All heaven was where her Boy did leap, 

Where her foot quietly 

Went rocking the dear God asleep. 

One Sunday evening in 1924 I went to the pit of the Abbey 
Theatre for the noble sum of Is. 3d., to see the Dublin Drama League’s 
performance of Luigi Pirandello’s Henry 1V. There was an ovation 
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when the actor playing the lead came on and the audience recognized 
the long bony legs of Lennox Robinson encased in black tights: 
they had loved him as playwright and producer and now they were 
to see him act. The performance stands out in my memory with 
those of Michael Dolan in Autumn Fire, F. J. McCormick and 
Eileen Crowe in The Doll’s House, Sara Allgood and Barry Fitz- 
gerald in Juno and the Paycock, and Willie Fay in The Well of the 
Saints as the finest acting I have ever seen. I could echo the words 
of Lady Gregory after seeing Juno well performed: “This is one of 
the evenings at the Abbey that make me glad to have been born’. 
The plays of Lennox Robinson may seem very small beer beside 
those of J. M. Synge, Sean O’Casey and W. B. Yeats: but for 
characterization, joie de vivre and insight into humanity they will 
always be popular and acceptable to Dublin audiences as poor 
Noll’s She Stoops to Conquer. Ave atque vale, thin and languid 
shade of Lennox. 
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OSCE AR TL Y 


by 
KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


IT is worth noting that St Thomas was called doctor communis 
before he was called doctor angelicus; indeed even before he was 
canonised in 1323. Writing as early as the second decade of the 
fourteenth century, Tolomeo of Lucca tells us that ‘nowadays in 
the University of Paris they call him the doctor communis because 
of the outstanding clarity of his teaching’. And if the Church still 
loves to recall this older title — as Pius XI did, with some emphasis, 
in the encyclical Studiorum ducem of 1923 —she is, it may be 
supposed, regarding the peculiar communicability or clarity of St 
Thomas’s teaching as one of its merits precisely as theology, as 
though she recognised in this clarity an essential attribute of theology 
itself. And it seems to follow that we ought to regard theology as, 
in a true sense, a popular science, communicable, by definition, to 
the Church at large, like the sermo sapientiae which St Paul numbers 
among the gifts that are given to some for the benefit of all. 
These remarks are occasioned by the appearance in English of a 
‘popular’ outline of St Thomas’s teaching on charity’ by a German 
theologian, Fr Jerome Wilms, to whom we are already indebted 
for a useful monograph on St Albert the Great (English translation, 
Burns Oates, 1933). Fr Wilms’s principal textis naturally the Summa 
theologiae, 2a 2ae, qq, 23 and following, though in fact his exposition 
reaches little more than half way through the section on the effects 
of charity (qq. 28 to 33); and he concentrates on the first five 
questions. This might have been expected to result in a gain in depth 
and clarity; but one is bound to remark that clarity, at least, is not 


1 Divine Friendship According to St Thomas by Jerome Wilms, 0.p. (Blackfriars 
Publications) 12s. 
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a feature of this book. The principles governing that part of the 
Summa do not, in my judgement, stand out clearly at all; and it 
may be not unprofitable to dwell on this point a little — not in 
any carping spirit, but in order to draw attention, so far as one can 
in a few pages, to those governing principles. 

In passing, I do not think the translator should be blamed for 
the chief defect of this book, although her version is not elegant 
and not even always intelligible. One presumes, for example, that 
the German original is clearer than the following passage (as is 
certainly the text of the Summa to which it seems to refer, q. 24, 
1 ad 3): ‘Hence . . . charity does not reside in the will as regards 
its power to choose. The will as such is too limited; its activity is 
not in conformity with it.” What does this ‘it? mean? Or again, in 
a section on the ‘bearers’ of charity (corresponding to q. 24, on 
caritas in comparatione ad subjectum) we read: ‘Any object’. . . 
can elicit a man’s love if the term is used in a derived sense. If the 
work is perfect, it becomes desirable and awakens love and, in fact, 
exercises it in as far as it communicates itself’; where I can only 
conjecture what three of the terms mean. But such botches are 
incidental; more serious is a certain lack, as it seems to me, of 
focus and unity in Fr Wilms’s exposition as a whole. 

It may be useful here to recall St Thomas’s procedure in the first 
five questions of his treatise (23 to 27). Starting with a rough 
definition of charity as friendship with God, he then shows that it 
is ‘in’ the soul as something created (i.e. it is not the Holy Ghost, 
as Peter Lombard suggested), and then that it is a virtue, and indeed 
the greatest of virtues, and even, in a sense, the only virtue — in 
the sense that the whole ‘virtue’ of any virtue consists in its disposing 
a man, remotely or proximately, to the end of all human existence, 
which is experience of God, Dei fruitio; and that it is only through 
and in charity that the soul’s appetite can bear directly on God 
himself: even faith and hope only touch God precisely as the 
source of something in us, knowledge of and moral assistance towards 
our supernatural end, which themselves are but provisional means 
to the ultimate union; whereas charity attingit ipsum Deum ut in 
ipso sistat, non ut ex eo aliquid nobis proveniat. Only through charity 
does the soul simply dwell in God; and that is why it is excellentissima 
among virtues. This climax is reached in a. 6; the next two articles, 
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concluding q. 23, plunge all the other virtues within the perfecting, 
finalising current of charity, outside of which they must remain 
imperfect however humanly noble they may be. Thence (q. 24), 
St Thomas turns to the mode of existence of charity in the human 
Subject: it is in the will, but ‘infused’— not acquired by repetition 
of choices, but God-given; it can grow, it can be lost, etc. Questions 
25 and 26 have a mainly practical bent, studying what, besides 
God, charity loves and in what order. Question 27 returns to the 
act of charity, dilectio, distinguishing it from mere benevolentia, 
and then insisting, on the lines laid down in q.23, that charity 
bears on God directly, immediate, not through any medium; and 
therefore — but, now with a slight alteration of perspective (from 
the notion of bonum to that of finis) — that since it is already at 
the end, indeed is the end of the moral life, it has no measure beyond 
itself; as St Bernard had said, the measure of charity is to be without 
measure, sine modo diligere (quoted in the sed contra of q. 27, a. 6). 
After this, in qq. 28 to 33, the effects of charity, joy, peace, etc. 
are studied. 

Now what needs to be stressed in all this is the supreme im- 
portance of q. 23. This question dominates the whole treatise. And 
it begins with a very bold appropriation of Aristotle’s analysis of 
friendship; the Greek notion of friendship, used for all it is worth 
and carrying its full implications of humanly virtuous living, is 
transposed into the Christian context. It reappears in a divine 
setting. Charity is a virtue, it conforms to the definition; and yet 
facit effectum infinitum dum conjungit animam Deo. But — and 
this is the essential point — this extension of the notion of virtue 
is only possible here because already (1a 2ae, 62) that notion had 
been drawn out so far as to touch the notion of theological virtue 
—of a human goodness measured directly and immediately by 
the final measure of goodness, God himself. St Thomas’s treatise 
on charity then presupposes and is governed by — and as Christian 
it had to be — the notion of theological virtue. Thus any exposition 
of the treatise surely ought to begin from this notion, and must 
remain lame and unconvincing in the degree that it is left on one 
side and unstressed. And such, I am bound to say, is the case with 
Fr Wilms’s exposition. He repeats, of course, that charity is a 
theological virtue; but in too occasional a way, as the topic arises 
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en route. The notion of theological virtue is not placed emphatically 
and lucidly where it belongs, at the very beginning. And perhaps 
the reason is that Fr Wilms has been overconcerned with St 
Thomas’s originality in the theological tradition, especially in 
respect of his use of Aristotle. Thus St Augustine is disposed of in 
three pages which in effect are simply a disparagement. His stand- 
ing as a Christian sapiens is almost ignored. He ‘phrased the Gospel 
in Platonic language’, and so-“never arrived at a clear exposition 
of the subject . . . When he uses the word friendship, he does so to 
express rather the sum total resulting from love than the basic 
element of love.’ This criticism shows the direction in which Fr 
Wilms is moving. As a Platonist Augustine lacked the key to the 
true doctrine of charity, which key lay concealed in the Nicho- 
machean Ethics until St Thomas discovered it there and made the 
Philosopher’s ‘wonderful teaching on friendship . . . the basis for 
his own treatise on charity’— surely a very strange statement. 
For Aristotle’s idea of friendship is only relevant and meaningful 
here, where we are directly concerned with the supernatural, in so 
far as it is utterly subordinated — as it clearly is in the Summa 
theologiae — to the notion of theological virtue. 

Another way of putting this criticism is to observe that however 
important in Thomas’s analysis of charity the notion of friendship 
may be —and even allowing, with Fr Wilms, that it is ‘basic’, 
at least as providing the starting point for q. 23 — none the less it 
does not govern the saint’s exposition of this virtue ; it yields the 
first place, as this question proceeds, to the notion of immediate 
union with God, a notion which itself —as was noted above — 
implies that of theological virtue, and which is now given (so far 
as the unique pre-eminence of charity is concerned), a philosophical 
basis by a crucial distinction between knowledge and appetite, 
intellect and will. This distinction comes in the profoundly interesting 
ad primum of article 6. Here two lines of thought join as in the 
keystone of an arch and the presupposed teaching on theological 
virtue is illuminated by (with respect to charity in particular) the 
idea that appetite as such, unlike knowledge, terminates in the 
object as it is in itself and not merely as it presents itself to the 
subject desiring. It is in the light of this distinction that St Thomas 
holds on to the uniquely unitive-with-God character of charity. 
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And I would say that from this point on St Thomas’s treatise is 
wholly, though not of course always explicitly, governed by the 
notion of charity as unitive. And it seems to me symptomatic that 
in Fr Wilms’s exposition ‘union’ is not discussed as such until 
chapter three, where it appears among the effects of charity. Union, 
says Fr Wilms, ‘is effected through the endeavour of the lover to 
lay hold of the loved one with his mind’; which in one sense is true 
enough, but only if love is understood as already unitive; as the 
starting point presupposed to any subsequent progress; and not 
as the effect of this but rather as its cause. In a deeper sense both 
of these terms, cause and effect, are inappropriate here; charity is 
not strictly either cause or effect of union with God; it simply is that 
union. To make union the effect of charity, as Fr Wilms does, is to 
distinguish where no distinction is needed (at least at this stage); 
and it is misleading because it may well suggest that, as cause and 
effect are distinct, so charity is not already, here and now and in via, 
a union with God: whereas St Thomas, interpreting I Corinthians 
xiii, and following Augustine, insists that even the caritas viae 
immediate Deo adhaeret (q. 27, a. 4, sed contra). It is astonishing 
that Fr Wilms never once, in all his book, alludes directly to the 
thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians. 

For surely this text is basic in the theology of charity. It is to 
this Pauline text, along with certain phrases in St John, that the 
masters of Christian thought have always had recourse in their 
efforts to understand our Lord’s teaching on ‘the greatest com- 
mandment’. It is in this text above all that they have sought a clue 
to the unique pre-eminence of charity and so to its specific nature. 
Caritas nunquam excidit. Why? Because it is already at the end; as 
faith and hope are not and can never be; because here and now, 
in via, charity conjoins the soul with the ultimate end, conjungit 
nos Deo, as Augustine said and St Thomas repeats (q. 23, a. 3). 
This is the central and dominant theme in q. 23 of the latter’s 
treatise; which in turn governs and unifies the rest. For just as the 
theme of good self-love and neighbour-love (running through 
qq. 25 and 26) is governed by that of God-love, so all the problems 
about God-love that arise in qq. 24 and 27 are solved, ultimately, 
in the light of the central principle that charity is direct love-union, 
will-union, with God; a union effected by grace drawing out the 
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distinctively ‘real’ orientation of appetite (distinctive as compared 
with cognition — see 23, 6 ad 1 and 27, 4) to its furthest possible 
term. 

Unfortunately this principle does not visibly dominate Fr Wilms’s 
exposition. The theme of union is relegated to the chapter on 
charity’s effects, while the preceding chapter on ‘The Essence of 
Charity’ is occupied by a complicated series of problems — about 
the nature of friendship and whether charity is ‘benevolent’ or 
‘concupiscent’, and on its ‘bearers’ and its ‘causes’-— in which the 
central issue is most distractingly dispersed. The wood is lost in the 
trees. It is a great pity; particularly in view of the author’s admirable 
intention of bringing the Common Doctor to the common people. 
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PrrveoOsOPrhy: 
by 
FR O’CONNELL, S.M.A. 


IN setting out to study C. S. Peirce’s conception of philosophy we 
shall do well to recall briefly the philosophical circumstances in 
which he lived. During Peirce’s lifetime (1839-1914) American 
philosophy lay largely within the orbit of Anglo-Saxon influence. 
For that reason British empiricism exercised there a strong influence. 
Men like Chauncey Wright among Peirce’s contemporaries acknow- 
ledged explicitly their allegiance to a philosophy similar to that of 
John Stuart Mill.t In Germany at the same epoch the absolutist 
reign of Hegelianism had come to a close. However Hegelianism 
in one form or another had filtered into the Anglo-Saxon countries 
and a struggle was taking place between it and the native empiricism. 
But in truth both the imported German idealism and the native 
British empiricism were largely philosophically bankrupt. It was 
part of Peirce’s merit to have seen this. He accepted neither of the 
contending philosophies although he did try to accept contributions 
from both of them as well as from other sources. He agreed, for 
example, with the Hegelians that philosophy had a certain 
universalist réle. He was however as convinced as were the 
Empiricists that philosophy could be properly established only on 
the basis of positive observations. For all his acceptance of such 
contributions, however, Peirce’s mature thought bore a stamp that 
was peculiarly its own. 

In this investigation it is clear that there are two ways of finding 
out the conception of philosophy that Peirce possessed. The first 
1 On Wright, cf., P. Wiener, ‘Chauncey Wright’s Defence of Darwin and the Neutrality 
of Science’, Journal of the History of Ideas, 1945, pp. 19-45. Wiener makes Wright 
and Peirce the central figures of his book Evolution and the Founders of Pragmatism, 


Cambridge, Mass., 1949. Cf., also E. H. Madden, ‘Chauncey Wright’s Life and Work: 
Some New Material’, Journal of the History of Ideas, 1954, pp. 445-55. 
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way is to disengage from his work those ideas that reveal — often 
without his being directly conscious of the fact — what he thought 
philosophy was. This way is in harmony with his own assertion 
that ‘it is the belief that men betray and not that which they parade 
which has to be studied’. (5.444)? The second way is to take into 
account what Peirce said explicitly about the matter. These two 
methods are not by any means exclusive and in dealing with Peirce’s 
thought they can be used together with profit. 

It was not until towards the end of his life that Peirce undertook 
to formulate explicitly his conception of philosophy. During his 
long career before that he accepted philosophy in the broad meaning 
of the search for wisdom that has been given to the discipline since 
the time of the Greeks. Peirce considered himself to be a philosopher 
in the sense in which Aristotle, Berkeley and Kant were philosophers. 
If one were to make this latter statement more precise, one might 
say that for him philosophy existed as a search for truth that was 
loosely unified by (1) a certain common heritage of problems, relating 
to the more general aspects of the universe and accepted among 
men who called themselves philosophers? and (2) a general method 
of macroscopic reflexion on these problems. But while he thought 
of his work as part of a long tradition of philosophising and while 
he spurned claims to excessive originality, Peirce considered that 
he had made a personal contribution. He believed, for example, 
that he had helped to renovate philosophical method by his clear 
enunciation of the pragmatist principle and that by means of 
formulations such as his categories he had helped to throw light 
on aspects of reality that had been less well treated before him. 
Peirce’s method and formulations did, in fact, contain a specific 
outlook on philosophy; and this outlook gave unity to his approach 


4 The citations are from The Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce (Edited by 
Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss), Cambridge, Mass., 1931-35. The references to 
this work are given in the body of the text by noting the number of the volume and of 
ees recorded. Thus the reference to Volume V, paragraph 444 is indicated 
as (5.444). 

* This is not the ‘eternal questions’ conception of philosophy. A philosopher is 
original not only by the answers he has to offer but by the way he upsets previous 
problematics. Peirce, for example, while proclaiming himself a ‘realist’ and opposed 
to all ‘nominalism’ admitted that he accepted the problematic of the age-old dispute 
in a way other than the medievals had (4.1; 5.62). 
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to problems. When finally he formulated explicitly his conception 
of his philosophy, he succeeded remarkably well in expressing the 
particular conception that had animated his thinking during most 
of his previous career. 

Oddly enough at first sight for a thinker who was proud of having 
been an experimental scientist and who was deeply influenced by 
the methods of physical science, he called a large section of his 
philosophy by the name of ‘Critical Common-sensism’ and declared 
himself to be a ‘Critical Common-sensist’ (5.452). These terms are 
paradoxical but in the meanings that he gave to them they are in 
keeping with his outlook on science and philosophy. A paragraph 
like the following introduces us to the conception of philosophy 
that he used such terms to describe. In reply to an accusation that 
pragmaticism* was a form of positivism he wrote: 

*. . . pragmaticism is a species of prope-positivism. But what 
distinguishes it from other species is, first, its retention of a 
purified philosophy; secondly, its full acceptance of the main 
body of our instinctive beliefs; and thirdly, its strenuous insistence 
upon the truth of scholastic realism . . . So, instead of merely 
jeering at metaphysics, like other prope-positivists . . . the prag- 
maticist extracts from it a precious essence, which will serve to 
give life and light to cosmology and physics. At the same time 
the moral applications of the doctrine are positive and potent...’ 
(5.423). 

The key-phrase in this passage is the ‘acceptance of the main 
body of our instinctive beliefs’. The use of the pragmatist principle 
— which holds that ideas have meaning only in relation to their 
possible practical effects ——is a method whereby we explicitate 
and refine scientifically our common sense beliefs so as to arrive at 
a ‘purified philosophy’; and ‘scholastic realism’ is one of the con- 
sequences of the application of the method. 

With this ‘acceptance of our instinctive beliefs’ as an integral 
part of his philosophy the natural question that one is prompted 
to put to Peirce is: Can you mention particular beliefs that you have 
in mind here? Actually Peirce names very few such beliefs and he 


4 Peirce gave the name ‘pragmaticism’ to his philosophy to distinguish it from the 
philosophies of James and Schiller which had taken over the name ‘pragmatism’, a 
name that Peirce had originally used to designate his thinking. 
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is not as explicit as he might be on how we recognise particular 
instinctive beliefs.> In all he names six: (1) fire burns; (2) there is an 
element of order in the world; (3) incest is a crime; (4) God is real; 
(5) we have a working-idea of space; (6) our sense-perceptions are 
in general trustworthy. Some of these such as (1) and (5) seem 
almost banal enunciations and one is tempted to wonder what 
exact philosophical import can be given to them as fundamental 
beliefs. Indeed the beliefs designated and their meagre number 
disappoint at first sight. However we must not be in a hurry to 
dismiss this part of his philosophising as a complete failure. There 
are three reasons for this. Firstly, we shall see that those beliefs 
that he designates together with some general descriptions that he 
gives enable us in some measure to go beyond the beliefs that he 
names and to understand what kind of truths he held should enter 
into any possible list. Secondly, his very failure to work out a 
fuller list draws attention to the magnitude and the difficulty of 
drawing up any such list in a detailed way. Thirdly, we shall see 
that even so commonplace a belief as ‘fire burns’ offers an interest- 
ing comment on what he thought all scientific knowledge set out 
to do. This last point is important because it underlines the fact 
that Peirce conceived philosophy within a general conception of 
science. Most of the paragraphs that follow deal with this general 
conception of science; we shall see that for him philosophy is a 
particular realisation— with its problems and methods — of a 
general ideal of scientific knowledge.® 

It may well be argued that if Peirce did not work out a full list 
of ‘instinctive beliefs’, it is possibly because he was obscurely aware 
that his thought did not need to undertake the endless task of 
codifying such convictions. A passage like the following which 
undertakes to explain these beliefs in a general way and which 
comments on how they take rise is more revealing of his meaning 
than the beliefs that he has explicitly named: 


> One might compare George Moore’s attempt to give a list of ‘truisms’, ‘A Defence of 
Common-Sense’, in Contemporary British Philosophy, London, 1925, Pp. 193-223. 

6 One might compare a thinker like Jaspers on this facet of the relation of science and 
philosophy: ‘Philosophy is bound to science and thinks in the medium of all the 
sciences. Without the purity of scientific truth, the truth of philosophy is inaccessible.’ 
The Perennial Scope of Philosophy (Eng. trans.), London, 1950, p. 171. 
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s 


- . nothing is so unerring as instinct within its proper field, 
while reason goes wrong about as often as right — perhaps 
oftener. Now those vague beliefs that appear to be indubitable 
have the same sort of basis as scientific results have. That is to 
Say they rest on experience — on the total everyday experience 
of many generations of multitudinous populations. Such 
experience is worthless for distinctively scientific purposes, 
because it does not make the minute distinctions with which 
science is chiefly concerned; nor does it relate to the recondite 
subjects of science, although all science, without being aware of 
it, virtually supposes the vague results of uncontrolled thought 
upon such experiences, cannot help doing so, and would have 
to shut up shop if she should manage to escape accepting them. 
No ‘wisdom’ could ever have discovered argon; yet within its 
proper sphere, which embraces objects of universal concern, 
the instinctive result of human experience ought to have so 
vastly more weight than any scientific result, that to make labora- 
tory experiments to ascertain, for example, whether there be any 
uniformity in nature or no, would vie with adding a teaspoonful 
of saccharine to the ocean in order to sweeten it . . . This trans- 
mission from father to son of dictates of good judgement makes 
the growth of common sense. Based on large, ordinary experience, 
far more valuable reservoir of truth than the aggregate of man’s 
special experiences (scientific and extraordinary), worked up in 
that part of the mind that functions the most deliberately and 
inerrantly, reconsidered and revised by countless generations, 
such conclusion, if unequivocal and pertaining to matter plainly 
within the competency of good sense, who shall dare to dispute 
ate 1(52226.571): 

These beliefs, in a word, are those: (1) that grow up from and 
find expression in the conduct of almost all men in almost all parts 
of the world; (2) that are scrutinised and passed on from generation 
to generation among wide communities; (3) that are vague in their 


consideration of details but that are based on a massive accumula- 


tion of experiences; (4) that, though they have application only to 
the common and universal features of men’s conduct, are inerrantly 
sure in their application to these features; and they are more often 
taken for granted than clearly explicitated. 
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These considerations of the last paragraph are so central in 
Peirce’s thinking that it is important to offer further comment on 
them and to try to bring to light what he was somewhat confusedly 
expressing. His position is something like the following. He was 
impressed by the way men succeeded in living, as they believed 
meaningfully (in the sense that life was worth living in the light of 
truths that could be discovered and shared), in the world. Men 
were able in their conduct to adapt themselves to reality — to 
those features of the universe that did not depend on what men 
thought about them (6.495). Such largely successful adaptation to 
reality had gone on for centuries and centuries. Successful conduct, 
above all conduct that had been tried and tested by generations of 
wide communities, bore out the truth of the ideas or beliefs that 
gave rise to it; conduct interpreted and tested ideas. These tried 
and tested ideas were the beliefs of common sense. Were these ideas 
false, they would long since have been seen to be so because they 
would have failed to enable men to conform their actions to what 
was real independently of themselves. To question the truth of 
these ideas would be—®in Peirce’s eyes—to accept a false 
problematic. It would be like questioning at the outset of epistemology 
the mind’s capacity to know and to undertake to solve the question 
with the same capacity; it would be to formulate a problematic in 
which the terms dissolve.’ For Peirce, in fact, the mind’s capacity 
to know is accepted not as a truth held alone by itself but rather as 
a capacity that is seen expressed in the common sense indubitables.® 
The latter are so immediately the expression of the mind’s working 
that in accepting them one accepts the mind’s capacity to know. 
These beliefs, then, lie behind every problematic. Scientists live 
these beliefs before questioning any one of them; they find their 
problematic and by them they are orientated towards their 
problematic. These beliefs also insinuate themselves into the 
solutions of scientists and profoundly influence all activity outside 
scientific specialisation. 


7 Cf., R. Verneaux, ‘La Notion de probléme’, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, 1951, 


PP- 57-77; also ‘“Doute et croyance’, ibid., 1949, pp. 21-44, where Verneaux rejects 
the problematic of the ‘malin génie’. 


* This réle of the ‘common sense indubitables’ in the philosophy of Peirce has not 
at all been well brought out by his commentators. 
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In defending this position Peirce was obliged to take the data 
of evolution into consideration. He conceded that men’s instinctive 
beliefs had not always been possessed: 

*, . . some of our beliefs, which seem as undubitable as any, 
are of such a character that they can hardly have entered the 
minds, say of Neanderthal men, and in any case, cannot have 
been possibly transmitted to us from the first conscious animals’ 
(5-512): 

Consequently he admits that the beliefs must have ‘grown up’. 
And if they have grown up, there must at least have been a period 
during which these beliefs were not ‘indubitable’ (5.512). He does 
not expand on this point. But he might have argued that at least 
from the time of the first conscious animals the trial-and-error of 
repeated collective experiences had begun that resulted in the 
indubitable beliefs of modern men. 

A question that follows naturally from admitting that the 
instinctive beliefs grew up is whether there is a fixed list of such 
beliefs for all men. Peirce replied that while at one stage he had 
been inclined to hold that any such list could be modified through 
criticism — even after the list had crystallized, presumably he 
means — he had come to the opinion that ‘the facts of my experience 
accord better with the theory of a fixed list, the same for all men. 
I do not suppose that it is absolutely fixed (for my synechism would 
revolt at that) but that it is so nearly so, that for ordinary purposes 
it may be taken as quite so’ (5.509). Peirce’s implicit conviction 
here may well be a certain sameness of human nature throughout 
space and time. 

There is however an important restriction to be made in respect 
to the fixity and universality of instinctive beliefs. They refer to a 

‘somewhat primitive mode of life, and that, while they never 

become dubtiable in so far as our mode of life resembles that of 

somewhat primitive man, yet as we develop degrees of self- 
control unknown to that man, occasions of actions arise in 
relation to which the original beliefs, if stretched to cover them, 

have no sufficient authority’ (5.511). 

Perhaps what prompts him to make this restriction is the way that 
the development of physical science, for example, had brought 
about rapidly changing circumstances in the modern world; men 
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had neither time nor opportunity to avail themselves of tests and 
counter-tests in the new spheres through which indubitable beliefs 
could grow up in regard to those spheres. Peirce, however, held that 
the beliefs applied to the more primitive aspects of the more 
developed forms of living. He asserted that modern man had, for 
example, an instinctive belief in God; presumably he would accept 
also a detail such as that a modern housewife with an all-electric 
kitchen would still know that ‘fire burns’. 

Peirce insisted strongly on the certainty of the natural beliefs. 
For all that he was not without qualifying somewhat his position. 
There is no fear that the whole series of beliefs could be found 
false. But considering the precariousness of all human knowledge, 
there is no guarantee that one or the other of them will not be 
found false. He wrote that the Critical Common-sensist 

‘quite acknowledges that what has been indubitable one day 

has often been proved on the morrow to be false. He grants the 

precious proposition that it may be so with any of the beliefs 
he holds. He really cannot admit that it may be so with all of 
them; but here he loses himself in vague unmeaning contradiction’ 

(5.514). 

The last phrase shows that he was aware of how delicately this 
position needed to be presented. One can see the resemblance 
between Peirce’s stand here and that of Merleau-Ponty on 
ambiguity. ® 

The word ‘vague’ in the last passage cited serves to introduce us 
to a fundamental limitation in the certainty of the indubitables and 
to indicate where science takes over from them. These beliefs are 
all ‘vague’ and ‘mixed with error’ (1.404). Like all vague ideas 
they are liable to be contradictory and in error in those aspects in 
which they are vague. Peirce evidently has in mind the considerable 
limitations of everyday knowledge and the sophisms in one form or 
another that permeate its surest parts. The work of science is to 
make precise the common sense beliefs and to extend them to 
spheres in which they have no direct application. Though science 
goes far beyond what these beliefs may ever have suspected, never- 
theless the “known principles of physics’, for example, are ‘but a 


® Cf. Merleau-Ponty, L’Eloge de la philosophie, Paris, 1953, pp. 10-11 and La Phéno- 
ménologie de la perception, Paris, 1945, p. 344. 
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development of original instinctive beliefs’ (1.404). In other words, 
Peirce, while recognising the manner in which science achieved 
things that everyday knowledge could never achieve, stressed the 
central role of the conceptions that the mind formulated in its 
commonest experiences. 

In order to illustrate Peirce’s conception of science we shall 
consider the proposition, ‘fire burns’, one of those that he named 
among the instinctive beliefs. Though the example belongs to 
physical science rather than to philosophy, it will help us to under- 
stand what he accepted as a basic approach in all science. That 
fire burns is a truth that almost everyone who has come to the age 
of reason understands; people manifest their understanding of it 
by their practical conduct in regard to fire. But in science this 
particular common sense belief is capable of indefinite refinement. 
A scientist from his analyses can state various kinds and effects of 
fire burnings. He will express his conclusions according to the 
contemporary theory of his discipline; a scientist of the last century 
would have used different technique and would have presupposed 
a different background of theory. But in each case the scientists 
will either have worked directly on or will have taken into con- 
sideration the elementary statement of fact contained in the 
proposition ‘fire burns’. This elementary statement of fact is important 
in unifying the approaches of both scientists — though this is not 
to exclude the continuity of theory and technique that is found 
within the scientific tradition. Involved in these considerations is 
the way that the common sense proposition escapes the provisional 
nature of scientific work because it limits its assertion to an aspect 
of experience that we can be entirely sure of. This last point can be 
seen in another example of a natural belief that Peirce gives, namely, 
the existence of order in the world. Physical science offers many 
formulations of this order that make precise the content of the 
commonsense notion; but these particular formulations will 
change while the common sense conviction will endure relatively 
unchanged. Finally, Peirce makes the remark that there are times 
when the effort to make precise a natural belief goes too far and 
scientists are led in consequence to deny the belief: thus — and 
this time the example is from philosophy — the idea of God is 
rejected by those who have not respected a certain irreducible 
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vagueness in the idea; but what is rejected in a case like that — 
according to Peirce —is not the idea of God but the excessively 
worked-over idea formulated by those who reject it (6.496). 

Mention has already been made of Peirce’s acceptance of a 
general theory of science of which philosophy was a particular 
embodiment. We shall look shortly at his conception of the relation 
between philosophy and the sciences. What is important to make 
clear at the moment is that Peirce accepted for philosophy the 
kind of hypothetical approach that most philosophers have reserved 
to the sciences. This does not mean that Peirce believed that 
philosophy could not express certain necessary facts; it does mean 
that Peirce considered that no single formulation of the facts that 
philosophy occupied itself with was exclusive of all other formula- 
tions. His contention that the individual object or situation escaped 
inevitably all efforts at full conceptualisation plays a large part in 
his rejection of any philosophical exclusivism. For Peirce, a 
philosophy formulated observed facts, especially those observed 
facts that we met every day and that we expressed in our funda- 
mental beliefs. A system of philosophy was valid to the extent to 
which it enabled us to account for these facts. When Peirce criticised, 
for example, Hegel, he did so on the grounds that Hegel’s formulae 
left out of account an important factor of universal experience 
such as brute opposition in sense perception. 

At the risk of repetition it is worth while to pursue further the 
matter discussed in the last paragraph. For Peirce, a system of 
philosophy was a system of concepts that claimed to express features 
of experience. But he was adamant that an individual existent or 
event could not be completely conceptualised. As early as 1870 
treating of the logic of relatives he declared that a ‘logical atom... 
like a point in space would involve for its precise determination an 
endless process’ (3.93). It is this idea that underlies his treatment 
of the notion of vagueness. Consequently, for Peirce, there was a 
certain relativity inherent in every system of philosophy. This 
standpoint does not involve philosophical relativism or hold that 
truth is mutable. Peirce disagreed strongly with those pragmatists 
who held such views. According to him an idea was true to the extent 
to which it enabled men to conduct themselves in the world without 
being surprised; no subsequent discoveries could take away such a 
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measure of truth. But facts could receive different philosophical 
formulations; new insights or discoveries could lead us to formulate 
data in a new way; and in any case two thinkers before the same 
data of experience could organise the data according to different 
conceptual schemes. Peirce was consistent with this opinion in 
remarks that he passed about other philosophers. He admitted 
that Aristotle’s formulation of the categories was a valid one; he 
simply suggested that his own formulation codified better the 
experiences of men whose thinking had been influenced by the 
rise of physical science. He praised the genius of Kant in making a 
distinction between intuitive and discursive thought and said that 
philosophical progress came in large measure from such distinctions. 
He scorned the German philosophical scene of his day; it had been 
preceded by a period when Hegelianism reigned absolutely and was 
itself characterised by a refusal to see any value at all in Hegelianism. 
In short, for Peirce every philosophical formulation that helped us 
better to observe and explain certain aspects of everyday experience 
and to conduct ourselves better in regard to the objective world 
was valuable. A system of philosophy consisted in an orderly and 
relatively complete assembly of such formulations. Peirce’s position 
should lead him to hold that theoretically an indefinite number of 
co-ordinated formulations was possible. But— to continue this 
interpretation of the logic of his thought — while he could admit 
that different formulations were possible, he would deny (1) that 
all formulations were equally valid and (2) that certain formulations 
did not contain errors — an example of which is Hegel’s ignoring 
the factor of brute existence and reducing every element of the 
world to the conceptualisable. 

So far in this treatment it has been much more question of science 
in general than of philosophy in particular. In actual fact Peirce 
distinguished comparatively little in most of his pages between 
philosophy and the particular sciences. In expounding his general 
scientific ideal his philosophical intentions have been in large part 
expounded. For all that he was far from confusing philosophy with 
the sciences. At this stage consequently it is important to bring out 
more clearly his conception of philosophy as a distinct scientific 
research; and this task is best accomplished in presenting the 
contrast that he makes between philosophy and the sciences. It 
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will be seen that part of the difficulty of presenting his specific view 
of philosophy is that quite a number of his reasonings dove-tail in 
such a way that it is difficult to assemble them in a coherent and 
balanced exposition. 

Philosophy owes its unity as a science, according to Peirce, to 
(1) its special problematic and (2) the particular kind of observation 
that it uses in dealing with its problematic. He puts this conception 
of philosophy briefly: 

‘The kind of philosophy which interests me and must, I think, 
interest everybody is that philosophy, which uses the most 
rational methods it can devise, for finding out the little that can 
be found out about the universe of mind and matter from those 
observations which every person can make in every hour of his 
waking life’ (1.126).1° 
The problematic of philosophy is constituted by the ‘problems 

. . . of extreme generality’ of the universe (1.126). Peirce never got 
nearer to drawing up a general list of those problems than his 
largely implicit acceptance of the traditional problems of Western 
philosophy.4t He never attempted to formulate distinctions such as 
the Scholastic divisions of the material and formal objects of 
philosophy. When he specifically distinguished the special sciences 
from philosophy he did so by simply reversing the considerations 
that he applied to philosophy. The special sciences are distinguished 
from philosophy by (1) their restraining of their observations to a 
limited sphere of reality and (2) their use of a special observational 
technique (normally the use of precise instruments). It may be well 
to cite two short paragraphs in which he puts side by side his 
conceptions of philosophy and the sciences. Philosophy 

‘deals with positive truth, yet contents itself with observations 

such as come within the range of every man’s normal experience, 

and for the most part in every waking hour of his life. Hence 

Bentham calls this class, coenoscopic. These observations escape 


*° A scholastic like Frederick Coplestone presents the proviematic of philosophy in 
a way that strongly resembles Peirce: ‘For I am convinced that metaphysical problems 
rise out of common experience or, rather out of adverting to what is in some sense 
perfectly familiar to all’. Contemporary Philosophy, London, 1956, p. 86. Cf., also 
Coplestone’s Aquinas (Pelican Philosophical Series), 1955, p. 40. : 

1 Peirce did on two occasions mention a number of general philosophical problems 
but on neither occasion was he facing the issue seriously. 
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the untrained eye precisely because they permeate our whole 
lives, just as a man who never takes off his blue spectacles soon 
ceases to see the blue tinge. Evidently, therefore, no microscope 
or sensitive film would be of the least use in this class. The 
observation is observation in a peculiar, yet perfectly legitimate 
sense. If philosophy glances now and then at the special sciences, 
it is only as a sort of condiment to excite its own proper 
observation. 

. .. Bentham’s idioscopic, that is, the special sciences, depending 
upon special observations, which travel or exploration, or some 
assistance to the senses, either instrumental or given by training, 
together with unusual diligence, has put within the power of its 
students. This class manifestly divides itself into two subclasses, 
the physical and the psychical sciences’ (1.241, 242). 

Peirce may give the impression of being far less resolute about 
the principle of the distinction between philosophy and the sciences 
than, for instance, modern Scholastics. But one must be careful 
lest the elaborate terminological apparatus of some of the latter 
thinkers be allowed to make them seem more clear-cut and com- 
prehensive than they are and lest paper distinctions be erected into 
real ones. Peirce considered the distinction between the two kinds 
of knowledge as a division of labour by means of which thinkers 
could concentrate on largely inter-linked series of questions yet used 
techniques adapted to dealing with each series. In that way thinkers 
did not have the practically impossible task of considering disparate 
questions and of using different techniques during the same period 
of research. Moreover different thinkers could choose to pursue 
researches that fitted in with their respective abilities and tastes. 
Peirce insisted on the way that the problematic of philosophy, for 
example, imposed a unity of trained effort and technique on those 
who wanted to pursue it seriously. Typical of this position is a 
statement in which he scathingly pointed out that a mathematician 
who ‘ventures into philosophy, is apt to reason fantastically and 
not solidly, because he does not recognize that he is upon ground 
where elaborate deduction is of no more avail than it is in chemistry 
or in biology’ (3.560). 

The views of Peirce on philosophy that we have looked at so 
far have been mainly grouped around its problematic and method. 
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We must try to complete and clarify the conception of philosophy 
that they reveal by what he writes about the purpose of philosophy. 
He gives two reasons for studying philosophy ; 

‘If anybody asks me what there is in the study of obvious 
phenomena to make it particularly interesting, I will give two 
answers. The first is the one which seems to me the strongest; the 
other is that which nobody can fail to feel the force of. The first 
answer is that the spirit in which every branch of science ought 
to be studied; namely, the spirit of joy in learning ourselves and 
making others acquainted with the glories of God. Each person 
will feel this joy most in the particular branch of science to which 
his faculties are best adapted... 

The second reason . . . is that the special sciences are obliged 
to take for granted a number of most important propositions, 
because their way of working holds no way of bringing these 
propositions to the test. In short, they always rest upon meta- 
physics’ (1.127, 129). 

The first of the reasons that Peirce gives is linked with his con- 
viction that the search for knowledge is one of the basic natural 
characteristics of the human community. Men give glory to God 
in acting according to the way that he has made them. This 
conception places Peirce among those who like Aristotle hold that 
knowledge should be sought in a disinterested way and not, as for 
those like Bacon, for the sake of the power that it conferred. Peirce 
even wrote: “True science is the study of useless things. For the 
useful things will get studied without the aid of scientific men’ (1.76). 
It is moreover the study of things that had no immediate use that 
has extended much of modern knowledge (1.640). Peirce feared too 
the narrowness and prejudice of mind, and the rejection of probable 
reasoning, that could come from a subservience of science to 
practical conduct (1.55). The second reason for philosophising 
that he gives in the passage cited helps further to distinguish 
philosophy from empirical science. Elsewhere he puts this reason 
in saying that empirical ‘inquiry must proceed upon the virtual 
assumption of sundry logical and metaphysical beliefs; and it is 
rational to settle the validity of those before undertaking an operation 
that supposes their truth’ (1.521). He has in mind, for example, 
how the mechanical notions of the Cartesian philosophy lay behind 
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much of the early advance of modern science. But this second 
reason also suggests that for him it was philosophy alone that 
consciously set out to explicitate the common sense indubitables; 
empirical science took them largely for granted. Philosophy en- 
deavoured to gather together as many of those beliefs as it could 
and tried to state them as precisely as it dared. In that way men 
became more explicitly conscious of the truths they lived by; they 
could consider extended applications of them; and they were more 
conscious of the notions that were taken for granted in science.12 
This reasoning becomes clearer again in the light of the kind of 
importance that Peirce gave to philosophy; and for him its im- 
portance meant its place in human life. 

Oddly enough at first sight, Peirce held that, as forming part of 
science, philosophy was not of ‘vital importance’ (1.663). It is not 
without paradox that a man who had devoted his whole life to 
philosophy and who had endured poverty for it should have held 
this opinion. But the opinion is not inconsistent with his con- 
ception of philosophy. What he wanted to convey by saying that it 
was not of ‘vital importance’ was that life could be lived and its 
basic certitudes implicitly assured without philosophy and without 
the other sciences.* 

‘In the ordinary conduct of everyday affairs, men really do 
act from instinct; and their opinions are founded on instinct in 
the broad sense in which I here take that term. A small dose of 
reasoning is necessary to connect the instinct with the occasion; 
but the gist and character of their conduct is due to instinct. It 
is only a remarkable man or a man in a remarkable situation, 
who, in default of any applicable rule of thumb, is forced to 
reason out his plans from first principles’ (2.176). 

Peirce held that in practice few men reasoned, and that into the 
bargain few men (few even, he said, among those who wrote text- 


12 Jaspers has written: ‘. . . philosophy is neither a crowning science along with others, 
nor a crowning science resulting from the others, nor a foundation-laying science 
by which the others are secured . . . Science has its own realm and is guided by 
philosophical ideas which have grown up in all the sciences, though they themselves 
can never be scientifically justified.’ The Perennial Scope of Philosophy, p. 171. _ 
13 This stand of Peirce’s on the kind of importance philosophy has has affinities with 
Newman’s stand, cf., The Idea of a University, London, 1895, pp- 195-96. Compare 
also Toynbee when he points out the deficiencies of philosophy as a religion, A 
Study of History, London, 1939, Vol. V, pp- 558-68. 
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books on logic!) were capable of reasoning (1.657). In short, for 
Peirce philosophy subserved the everyday living of life; it could 
not replace the kind of thinking that conducted ordinary affairs 
nor could it exercise complete control over that thinking. 

Peirce’s refusal to give a primordial and exclusively privileged 
position to philosophy in the furnishing of concepts for the conduct 
of everyday life came both from his reverence for the common 
wisdom of mankind and from his realisation of the fewness in 
number of those who could, or would, philosophise. He did not 
however reduce philosophy to the status of a luxury, to a discipline 
entirely optional for the men of his time. In his eyes a civilisation 
that had no guidance from philosophy was a truncated civilisation, 
one that failed to reach the heights that it should reach. There were 
two reasons for this: (1) As civilisation, cultural and technical, 
developed, men began to outgrow their hereditary wisdom. Under- 
standing this growth a Critical Common-sensist 

‘is one who opines that the indubitable beliefs refer to a some- 

what primitive mode of life, and that, while they never become 

dubitable in so far as our mode of life remains that of some- 
what primitive man, yet as we develop degrees of self-control 
unknown to that man, occasions of action arise in relation to 
which the original beliefs, if stretched to cover them, have no 
sufficient authority. In other words, we outgrow the applicability 
of instinct — not altogether by any manner of means, but in 

our highest activities’ (5.511). 

The expression ‘degrees of self-control’ was a psychological 
formula that Peirce used to describe the advance of research; by 
means of the increased information that research put at the disposal 
of men they could better control their conduct in face of reality. 
Among ‘our highest activities’, the kinds of research that common 
sense could not cope with, Peirce would undoubtedly have placed 
the philosophical progress made by men like Aristotle and Kant 
and the scientific advance since Copernicus and Galileo. (2) Closely 
related to the first point is the way that physical science had changed 
the environment of everyday living so that some of the indubitables 
had not longer a direct application: 

‘Modern science, with its microscopes and telescopes, with 
its chemistry and electricity, and with its entirely new appliances 
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of life, has put us quite into another world; almost as much so 
as if it had transported our race to another planet. Some of the 
old beliefs have no application except in extended senses, and in 
such extended senses they are sometimes dubitable and subject 
to just criticism. It is above all the normative sciences, esthetics, 
ethics and logic, that men are in dire need of having severely 
criticized in relation to the new world created by science. Un- 
fortunately this need is as unconscious as it is great. The evils 
are in some superficial way recognized; but it never occurs to 
anybody that the study of esthetics, ethics and logic can be 
seriously important, because these sciences are conceived by all, 

but by their deepest students, in the old way’ (5.513). 

His principal complaint against the logicians was that they had 
failed to take cognizance of the new developments in formal logic. 
His remarks on esthetics and ethics (both of which form for him 
what has traditionally been called ethics) must be read against the 
background of J/aissez-faire capitalism which he detested. During 
his lifetime the Industrial Revolution had caused hardships through 
imposing degrading, ill-paid work and miserable housing conditions 
in a country where the constant inflow of immigrants made available 
easily exploited labour. Against that background Peirce had little 
time for the comfortable professors of moral science who repeated 
the old liberal platitudes. He wanted a vigorous effort to be made to 
think about laws of social justice that could be applied to the new 
conditions of life. 

One may sum up the purpose that Peirce assigned to philoso- 
phising by saying that for him deep-thinking men, urged on by an 
impulse of their rational nature, always seek to develop their highest 
activities; and such activity on the part of some of its members in 
regard to the more general problems of the universe is necessary 
in order that a civilised community may develop its everyday living 
to meet the tension of new advances and new problems. 

Peirce’s conception of philosophy, as it has been outlined, is 
best left without elaborate comment. Like almost all his key-notions 
he failed to give it a finished shape and it remains rough-hewn. 
Nevertheless its essential elements are sufficiently clear and they 
could be used to construct a more finished theory. For the moment 
we shall content ourselves with some short notes in order to round 
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off this outline of teaching and to mention Peirce’s affinity with 
some modern trends. 

(1) Peirce was above all a philosopher’s philosopher. He expressly 
refused to popularise and held that philosophy as a discipline was 
only for those who had intelligence enough to understand it and a 
technical formation adequate to its practice. Furthermore, he 
concentrated on the internal development of philosophy; he refused 
to spend a great deal of time discussing the relations between 
philosophy and theology, although this was one of the commonest 
questions of an era when a great number of the chairs of philosophy 
at English universities, for example, were still held by clerics.# 
His insistence on technical precision and on discussion of the 
positive content of philosophy within competent and informed 
circles was also unusual at a time when men like Stephens: and 
Mill wrote their articles (as Peirce himself was to some extent 
obliged to do) for general reviews. He indicates an outlook that 
has taken over in Anglo-Saxon philosophising since his time and 
of which reviews such as Mind and The Journal of Philosophy are 
the organs. 

(2) Peirce stressed philosophical method and developed his 
notion of macroscopic reflexion in his elaboration of the “pragmatic 
principle’ and in his theory of phenomenological categories. This 
kind of stress brings him close to Husserl and to Wittgenstein. On 
the one hand, he used the term ‘phenomenology’ to designate the 
part of philosophy that describes experience and he conceived the 
work of description in a way that bears resemblances to the out- 
look of Husserl and several modern phenomenologists; like the 
latter thinkers he constantly uses psychological descriptions in his 
philosophy, although he repudiated as vehemently as Husserl the 
identification between philosophy and psychology. On the other 
hand, he claimed expressly to do the work of ‘logical analysis’, and 
his conception of this task bears resemblances to that of Wittgenstein 
and the English analysts. But unlike many members of the pheno- 
menological and analytical schools, Peirce sought to go beyond 
questions of method in order to construct a metaphysics. 

(3) Peirce is one of those modern philosophers who in remaining 
a philosopher was deeply influenced by physical science. In general 


4 Cf., Ryle in The Revolution in Philosophy, London, 1956, pp. 2-4. 
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he was impressed by (i) the progress of physical science as contrasted 
with the philosophical disintegration of his time and (ii) by the lack 
of a theory or method of science that would enable philosophy to 
become scientific (1.126-130).!° These convictions did not lead 
him to try to formulate a philosophy, such as that of Spencer, 
which was only a disguised presentation of the scientific findings 
of the time; Peirce disliked the latter kind of philosophising even 
more than he did the misty Hegelianisms of Royce and Bradley. 
We may mention here two positions of Peirce that owed a great 
deal to his study of physical science. (A) Peirce envisaged all concepts 
after the manner of scientific hypotheses. The history of science — 
both in its successful elaboration of theories and revision of these 
theories — had made him conscious of the active intervention of 
the mind in the ordering of factual data. He held that the difference 
between scientific hypotheses and other concepts comes from 
psychological factors such as the mode of formulation and the 
explicit or implicit consciousness of the hypothetical and selective 
nature of conceptual knowledge. He accepts no difference of logical 
principle between the different kinds of concepts. (B) Since our 
concepts are constructed and inadequate, though for the most 
part true, formulations of the independent real, Peirce accepts no 
system of philosophy as the only possible one. Just as two different 
scientific world-pictures such as the Copernican and the Newtonian 
are not contradictory, so two philosophies such as the Aristotelian 
and the Kantian offer two differing rather than contradictory 
explanations of the world. One philosophical explanation may be 
more adequate than another and a system may possibly contain 
some errors. But any particular system is a partial formulation of 
the real that leaves room for the construction of an indefinite 
number of other systems. This is no philosophical relativism. But 
it is the modern scientific ideal with a vengeance. 


15 Q. Lauer makes precisely these remarks about Husserl. Cf., La Phénoménologie 
de Husserl: Essai sur la genése de Vintentionalité, Paris, 1955, p- 5. 
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Tue Cartesian inter-action theory concerning the mind and body 
is still very prevalent among laymen and is even held plausible by 
some well-known philosophers such as C. D. Broad. The theory 
became famous in the writings of Descartes. He states that all 
humans except children and the mentally retarded have both a mind 
and a body and these interact one with the other. Bodies are spatial. 
They have size and shape. Further they are subject to the laws of 
mechanics which govern all material objects. Minds, however, are 
non-spatial and are not subject to the laws of mechanics. They are 
further not publicly observable; rather the mind and its thoughts 
are private to each individual. That these two entities interact is 
seen through the fact that volition determines bodily action, and 
that the physical action upon the body results in sensations in the 
mind. Ryle — of the analytic school — claims there are some difficulties 
related to this theory. He asks how it is possible for something not 
subject to the laws of mechanics, namely the mind, to act or be 
acted upon by something which is subject to the laws of mechanics. 
How is it possible for the immaterial spirit to influence the material 
body? He says this theory should be called ‘the ghost in the machine 
doctrine’ for the theory asserts that the mind is like a ghost which 
hovers in the body. 

The absurdity of this doctrine arises from what Ryle calls category 
mistakes. He says that words are members of different categories, 
i.e. some words belong to one category and some to other categories. 
To distinguish whether or not two words belong to the same category 
one must note first the concept of a ‘sentence frame’, which is an 
incomplete sentence requiring only that a blank be filled in to 
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complete it either in an absurd or non-absurd meaning. ‘ —— is 
tall’ is an example of a sentence frame. The test states then that 
two words ‘A’ and ‘B’ belong to different categories, if a sentence 
frame can be found such that if ‘A’ is put into the blank the sentence 
is not absurd, and if ‘B’ is put into the blank the sentence is absurd. 
For example if the sentence frame were ‘I tired’ and one were 
wondering if ‘feel’ and ‘touch’ were of the same category one 
merely substitutes the words ‘feel’ and ‘touch’ in the sentence 
frame and determines whether or not they both are sensible. In 
this particular case obviously they are of different categories because 
the statement, ‘I feel tired’, makes sense while the sentence, ‘I touch 
tired’, does not and is absurd. 

Thus to say that a given word or phrase is of a certain category 
is to say that its expression could complete certain sentence frames 
without absurdity. Ryle seems to mean by ‘absurd’ that the given 
word in the sentence frame is typically unsuited as e.g. the word 
‘touch’ is unsuited in the frame ‘I —— tired’. . . giving ‘I touch 
tired’. 

It must be further noted that just because two expressions, A 
and B, fit meaningly into the same sentence frame this doesn’t 
prove the words are in the same category. For example one could 
fit in the sentence frame ‘—— has a dollar’ both words ‘Smith’ and 
‘Emory University’, such that we get the expressions ‘Smith has a 
dollar’ and ‘Emory University has a dollar’. Although they make 
sense these words ‘Smith’ and ‘Emory University’ are not of the 
same category as one could create frames in which one would be 
absurd and the other would not. Notice then that the test is limited 
to the ability of an individual to create sentence frames. Thus 
Ryle has given a rule for determining categories into which words fit. 

Applying his theory to the Cartesian doctrines Ryle says ‘the 
dogma of the ghost in the machine’ uses terms of different categories 
and hence errs. The dogma maintains that there exist both bodies 
and minds; that there occur ‘physical processes’ and ‘mental 
processes’. The error arises because the phrases ‘mental processes’ 
and ‘physical processes’ belong to different categories; and the 
dualists use the phrases as if they were of the same type. Ryle does 
not deny the existence of both mental and physical processes, rather 
he denies that they are of the same category. 
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Applying the category test to ‘mental’ and ‘physical’ terms he 
claims one can readily grasp that they are in different categories. 

For example using the sentence frame: ‘Some —— are ten feet 
long’. If we substitute ‘physical processes’ in the frame the sentence 
is not absurd; but to say ‘Some mental processes are ten feet long’ 
is to speak the absurd. Thinking is not a matter of spatial length. 
Other ‘mental’ words which he indicates are ‘humorous’, ‘volition’, 
‘intelligence’ and ‘skilful’. To put these in sentence frames with 
such words as ‘bodies’ and ‘muscular’ brings out their category 
differences. For example one’s body may go ten miles per hour, but 
it is absurd to speak of volitions in this way. Again the sentence, 
‘My body and my imagination are being constantly accelerated’, 
brings out the category differences of these words, as words of the 
same category should be properly conjunctible. It is absurd to say 
‘Imaginations are accelerable’. 

Thus by Ryle’s theory of categories he contends that one cannot 
use ‘mental’ and ‘physical’ terms conjunctively in the same sentence, 
and because they made this error philosophers have in the past 
been led to construct ‘the ghost in the machine dogma’. Ryle 
claims he has exploded the Cartesian myth. 

How adequate is Ryle’s doctrine? One must first realize that a 
definition of category construction is an arbitrary procedure. Kant 
arbitrarily based his category theory on the divisions of traditional 
logic, which he felt were indubitable. Ryle has set up his own 
arbitrary test for categorizing words. Although the procedure is 
arbitrary a test will prove itself inadequate if certain undesirable 
consequences follow from it. I intend now to show that certain 
undesirable consequences flow from Ryle’s theory of categories. 

By means of the test he claims to have exploded the Cartesian 
Mind-Body theory. I wonder, however, if Ryle has not exploded 
much more, namely, his own theory as well. Consider some examples: 
1. Substituted in the sentence frame, ‘I—— C sharp’, the words 

‘hear’ and ‘taste’, and the following two sentences result: ‘I hear 
C sharp’ and ‘I taste C sharp’. The grammatical unsuitability 
of the second sentence would by Ryle’s doctrine separate these 
sense data terms, and hence they would be of different categories. 
But are not the sense faculties members of the same category? 
Doesn’t one wish his category theory to make this combination? 
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Surely these terms are of the same category in ordinary usage, 
a criterion to which Ryle often appeals. 

2. Again substitute in the sentence frame ‘The seat of your —— has 
a hole’, the words ‘tie’ and ‘trousers’, and a category separation 
results. Does Ryle wish to give up clothing as a category? 

3. Mr Smart’ has shown in an article that in any mathematical 
fraction such as x/7—x any number except 7 fits’, while the 
resulting number from the substitution of 7 is meaningless and 
absurd. But surely numbers are of the same category, or does 
Ryle wish to give up this idea? 

The point of these examples is to show that by his category test 

more follows than Ryle himself wishes to allow. 

My second point of criticism is that terms which refer to mental 
processes do not fall into the same category — at least by Ryle’s 
criterion. His main point in regard to the Cartesian theory was that 
the terms referring to mental processes are of a category or type 
differing from those of the physical processes. But consider two 
‘mental’ terms: ‘humour’ and ‘intelligence’ Put them in the sentence 
frame: ‘He has a dry ——’. This creates two sentences: ‘He has a 
dry humour’, and ‘He has a dry intelligence’. One makes sense while 
the other is absurd. Hence according to his category theory Ryle 
would be forced to say that mental terms do not belong to the 
same category. In fact I think that further analysis would show 
that all terms except synonyms are by Ryle’s criterion members of 
different categories 

Thus summing up. First: Ryle’s theory of categories allows more 
than he wishes it to, and second it seems to even break down in 
the area where he wants it specifically to hold, namely with mental 
predicates. In light of these facts it readily seems that he has not 
exploded the Dualistic theory. Most philosophers and psychologists 
think the Cartesian Mind-Body theory is untenable, but Ryle’s 
category theory does not provide further reasons for this disbelief. 


1 Smart, ‘Ryle on Categories’, British Journal of the Philosophy of Science, 229 
November 1953. 
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by 
A.A’ STEPHENSON, (S.J. 


Tue recent work of Miss Helen Gardner of Oxford and Professor 
Louis L. Martz of Yale University has made a comparative study 
of Donne and Hopkins almost inevitable. Miss Gardner has shown 
that the practice of formal meditation in the Jesuit manner influenced 
the choice of subjects, the style and tone, and sometimes even the 
internal structure of Donne’s Holy Sonnets. A few years earlier 
Dr Martz had argued persuasively that the highly articulated 
structure of Donne’s two Anniversaries shows the influence of 
methodical meditation by ‘points’. He has since given us his magni- 
ficent book, The Poetry of Meditation, in which he develops the 
wider thesis that the ‘English religious poetry of the seventeenth 
century represents the impact of the continental art of meditation 
upon English poetical traditions’. 

Like Miss Gardner, Dr Martz relates Donne’s devotional poetry 
to the specifically Jesuit tradition of spirituality in which the vivid 
imagination and tender emotion characteristic of the Middle 
Ages combine with intellectual analysis. Dr Martz justly writes: 
‘It is in the Jesuit art of meditating on the life of Christ that these: 
efforts to fuse understanding and will, theology and emotion, 
divine and human, reach a climax of intensity and intricacy’. Again: 
Dr Martz admirably defines the Jesuit manner at its best as ‘a: 
subtle fusion of passion and thought’,? and it is remarkable that the: 
phrase might serve also as a definition of the distinctive characteristic: 
of metaphysical poetry. Dr Martz mentions also the Jesuit emphasis: 
on the will and on self-examination. Thus his account of Jesuit: 
spirituality offers a striking parallel to Donne’s intense, complex 


1H. Gardner, John Donne: The Divine Poems (Oxford, 1952), Introduction, pp. 


xxi-xxx and I-lv. L. L. Martz: article in A Journal of English Literary History, December 
1947; The Poetry of Meditation (Yale, 1954), p. 13. 
2 Page 83. 
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and subtle personality as depicted by Sir Herbert Grierson, who 
selected for emphasis Donne’s introspectiveness and sensuous 
intellectualism and the combination in his verse of ‘reflection with 
imagination, vision with passion’ and simplicity of feeling with a 
‘swift and subtle dialectic’. 

Yet it is obvious that such considerations as these must raise in a 
Catholic mind questions which do not seem to have troubled Miss 
Gardner or Professor Martz. Would it not, in fact, be in the highest 
degree paradoxical to speak of Donne, who repudiated in his 
twenties the Church of his ‘first breeding’ and the communion of 
his two Jesuit uncles, as the poet of the Spiritual Exercises of St 
Ignatius ? And yet that is just the sort of view which Dr Martz 
and Miss Gardner might appear to suggest. 

We may dismiss at once any view which would represent Donne, 
even the Donne of the Divine Poems, as the poet of the Jesuit 
Spiritual Exercises. For, as Fr Hugo Rahner has recently shown,! 
in St Ignatius’s Spiritual Exercises what may be called the evangelical 
element (the fostering of the personal knowledge and love of Christ) 
is inseparable from the (distinctively Catholic) shaping spirit and 
practical purpose of the Exercises, namely the formation of Apostles 
who shall devote their lives to Christ through service in his Church. 
Granted that Donne may challenge for a place as a poet of 
meditation, or of spiritual exercises, it would be irrelevant and 
unfair to judge him as a poet of the Jesuit Spiritual Exercises. The 
standard would be inapplicable. 

If, on the other hand, we wish to illuminate the issues that are 
really at stake, the best approach will be by a comparison of the 
devotional poetry of Donne and Hopkins, the acknowledged poet 
par excellence of the Ignatian Spiritual Exercises. Such a com- 
parison is invited by the similarity-in-contrast (both in their poetic 
essence and their technique) between Donne and Hopkins; and 
the comparison will also provide an opportunity for reviewing the 
evidence that might suggest an indebtedness of Hopkins to Donne. 

Long before Dr Martz classed Donne and Hopkins together as 
poets of meditation, Dr F. R. Leavis had detected a marked affinity 
3. J. C. Grierson, The Poems of John Donne, Vol. II (1912), Introduction, especially 


ee 
p Cf. the thesis of his book, The Spirituality of St Ignatius Loyola (trans. F. J. Smith, 
s.J., Newman Press, 1953). 
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between them. Dr Leavis found this kinship, not in any detailed 
similarities of thought or diction in particular passages, but in the 
way the two poets used the English language—in the ‘muscular’ 
and dramatic Shakespearean way that embodies the rhythms of 
living speech and expresses the very movement of consciousness.° 

For the critic this kind of resemblance is the main point. But, 
while it is not the purpose of this essay to settle the question of a 
possible literary dependence, it is of some interest to indicate some 
particular similarities between Donne and Hopkins. In the opening 
stanzas of The Wreck of the Deutschland, for instance, there may 
appear to be echoes, in thought, diction, imagery and rhythm, of 
Holy Sonnet I. Here is Donne’s poem: 


Thou hast made me, And shall thy worke decay? 
Repaire me now, for now mine end doth haste, 
I runne to death, and death meets me as fast, 
And all my pleasures are like yesterday, 

I dare not move my dimme eyes any way, 
Despaire behind, and death before doth cast 
Such terrour, and my feebled flesh doth waste 
By sinne in it, which it t’wards hell doth weigh; 
Onely thou art above, and when towards thee 
By thy leave I can looke, I rise againe; 

But our old subtle foe so tempteth me, 

That not one houre I can my selfe sustain; 

Thy Grace may wing me to prevent his art 
And thou like Adamant draw mine iron heart.® 


Two phrases in this sonnet, owing to their position and the strange, 
realistic emphasis given by the two consecutive reversed feet, stand 
out like patches of bright colour. Since this poem stood first in 
almost all texts of the Holy Sonnets before Miss Gardner’s recent 
edition, and since one of these phrases states the first major theme 
of The Deutschland and the other appears almost verbally in a 


5 F. R. Leavis: New Bearings in English Poetry (Chatto and Windus, revised edition 
1950), pp. 167-74. 

® While my quotations of Donne follow Miss Gardner’s text, my references to the 
Holy Sonnets follow the numbering of the second (1635) edition, as reproduced by 
Grierson and also by Hugh I’A. Fausset in the Everyman Library edition. 


References to Hopkins’ poems are to the third Oxford edition, that of W. H. 
Gardner. 
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later stanza, it is tempting to speculate on the possibility that 
Hopkins’s first reading of Donne’s religious poetry affected him 
like a shock of revelation and that these phrases remained in his 
conscious or unconscious memory. 

The two phrases are those which open octave and sestet. The 
first, whose four majestic monosyllables, Thou hast made me, 
express the awed conviction of creaturehood, is the theme of 
Hopkins’s opening stanza (Thou mastering me/God! . . . Thou hast 
bound bones and veins in me .. .). Both poets immediately go on 
to express, in ‘existentialist’ terms, a sense of dissolution (Hopkins: 
And after it almost unmade, what with dread,/Thy doing). The 
second phrase, Onely thou art above, is echoed in Hopkins’s 
Gnashed; but thou art above (st. 21). In both poems the phrase 
marks the sudden, resilient recovery inspired by the swift glance 
from earth’s disasters to Heaven’s rescue. There is also a general 
correspondence between Donne’s lines 5-7 and Hopkins’s (st. 3): 

The frown of his face 
Before me, the hurtle of hell 
Behind, where, where was a, where was a place? 

In Donne’s sonnet and the first three stanzas of The Deutschland 
not only the progress of thought but also the imaginative situations 
are remarkably similar, though not identical. Both poets experience, 
before God’s majesty, a panic that approaches despair. In the 
second half of the sonnet Donne is falling, sinking under the load 
of his sins, towards Hell. But when he lifts up his eyes on high, 
he can rise; for grace gives him wings when (And is ‘an’, ‘if’?) God 
deigns to exercise his attraction, like a lodestone, on his iron heart. 
Hopkins is more explicitly in mid-air; suffering vertigo, he too is 
forced down, away from God (The swoon of a heart that the sweep 
and the hurl of thee trod/Hard down) and is threatened by Hell. But 
he too finds the wings of grace (I whirled out wings that spell) and 
on them towers to God—from the flame to the flame. Hopkins’s 
dovewinged and carrier-witted correspond to Donne’s Adamant. 
Again, after referring to their creation and re-creation by grace, 
both poets (cf. Hopkins’ 4th stanza) magnificently describe the 
balance, the precarious stability, set up by the opposing pulls and 
contrary tides of nature and grace. Here, however, Hopkins’s 
imagery is quite new. 
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Nor is this the only occasion when, while reading Donne, one is 
curiously reminded of Hopkins. For instance, most readers, I 
believe, will think of Hopkins when they read in the Holy Sonnets: 
To poore me is allow’d/No ease (II, 12-13) and Then turne/O pensive 
soule, to God, for he knowes best/Thy true griefe (VIII, 12-14). 
Holy Sonnet IX, 9-10, 

But who am I, that dare dispute with thee O God? 

recalls, in its accent and plainness of diction, Hopkins’s sonnet 
beginning, Thou art indeed just, Lord, if I contend/With thee. Since 
Donne wrote a verse paraphrase of the Lamentations, it is worth 
noticing that this sonnet of Hopkins takes its text from Jeremias 
and that much of the imagery of the ‘Terrible Sonnets’ appears to 
derive from Lamentations ii, 1-5 and iii, 1-19. There is, however, 
no reason to believe that Hopkins’s imagery was influenced by 
Donne’s paraphrase. 

In a few other instances considerations of diction, imagery, 
rhythm and tone or accent might suggest a literary dependence of 
Hopkins on Donne. It is tempting, for instance, to find in the 
strong buoyant rhythm and the common rhyme words, ‘flame, 
same, came’, the signs of a distant relationship between Hopkins’s 
sonnet dedicated “To R.B.’ and the opening lines of Donne’s 
dedicatory sonnet, “To E. of D.’, beginning: 

See, Sir, how as the Suns hot Masculine flame... 
There is possibly an echo of Donne’s ‘Only in Heaven joyes strength 
is never spent? (The second Anniversarie, 1. 487) in Hopkins’ ‘And 
for all this, nature is never spent’ (God’s Grandeur). Finally, Hopkins’s 
image of his “winter world’ (No. 75) recalls Donne’s ‘in my winter 
now I goe’ (A Hymne to Christ, 1. 14). 

And yet, interesting as these parallels are, it would be rash to 
postulate, on the strength of them, any important influence of 
Donne upon Hopkins. Most of Hopkins’s poetry (surprisingly 
various in its styles in proportion to its bulk) is utterly different 
from Donne’s. Indeed, astonishing as it seems when one reflects 
how enchanted Hopkins must have been by Donne’s religious 
verse had he read it, it is not even certain that Hopkins ever did 
read it. Nowhere in all his surviving writings does Hopkins appear 
even to mention Donne’s name. Indeed, he shows surprisingly 
little interest in the metaphysical poets in general. 
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And yet Hopkins might have gained from Donne assistance 
or inspiration in technical problems. In the Author’s Preface to 
his Poems Hopkins tells us something of the train of thought 
which led him to his revolutionary experiments in Sprung Rhythm 
(in which only accents, not syllables, are counted, and each foot, 
or accent, may carry from none to three, or occasionally more, 
unstressed syllables). Hopkins remarks that Sprung Rhythm arises 
naturally in common speech, in choruses and refrains, and in 
traditional syllabic verse when counterpointed. Defining counter- 
point rather strictly in this context, Hopkins says that it arises 
when the nominal or basic rhythm is reversed ‘in two feet running, 
especially so as to include the sensitive second foot’. This strict 
definition of counterpoint may be illustrated by the two phrases 
of Donne discussed above (‘Thou hast made me’, ‘Onely thot 
art above’) and Hopkins’s: ‘why must/Disappointment 4ll I en- 
deavour end?’ (No. 74, Il. 3-4). 

The odd thing is that in spite of Hopkins’s obvious theoretical 
interest in counterpoint and his appreciation of the striking effects 
it can mediate, in Sprung Rhythm itself (as Hopkins recognized) 
counterpoint, even in the wider sense, is normally impossible. 
For counterpoint in verse means that two rhythms co-exist, or are 
even in some manner heard together. For once the regular metrical 
beat has been established it continues to be expected even when, 
owing to the omission or inversion of stresses, the actual pattern 
of the verse departs from the theoretical or nominal pattern. 
By counterpoint, even thus widely defined, verse gains in naturalness, 
vividness and expressiveness because it breaks the bounds of the 
ostensible rhythm, against the background of which it is heard. 
To take a simple example, the effectiveness of the line, “The boy 
stood on the burning deck’, depends on the fact that the stress 
that is expected on the fourth syllable actually falls on the third. 

From the rich possibilities implicit in the simple device of counter- 
point and illustrated by the practice of English poets since Chaucer, 
Sprung Rhythm cuts itself off. While the control of tempo is easier 
in Sprung Rhythm than in traditional metres, counterpoint 1s 
(normally) impossible in it, since neither in the line nor in the foot 
is the number of syllables fixed. Consequently in Sprung Rhythm 
there is no basic syllabic pattern of stresses from which the poet 
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can depart; and therefore there are no merely nominal or expected 
stresses, but only the real ones (those naturally present in the words 
used); and therefore there can be only one rhythm or tune at a time. 

In an interesting, if somewhat obscure, passage of the Author’s 
Preface, Hopkins names Milton as ‘the great master’ of counter- 
pointed verse, and implies that the choral lyric verse of Samson 
Agonistes is a progenitor of his own Sprung Rhythm. In the lyric 
verse in Samson Milton certainly exhibits consummate artistry 
and often achieves great beauty. There upon the basic iambic 
rhythm he mounts new melodies, not only trochaic, but also dactylic 
(‘In the Arabian woods embost’), anapaestic (“But the heart of the 
fool’, ‘As a lingring disease’) and the paeonic ‘Many are the sayings 
of the wise’.’ 

But, as has often been recognised, the supreme artistry of Milton’s 
verse is combined with a high degree of artificiality. This is probably 
the reason why not all the variety attainable in Miltonic verse by 
the varying of the caesura, by fictional elisions and inversions of 
stress promised to Hopkins the sort of freedom that he wanted for 
his verse. For, as Dr Leavis has argued, even more than in con- 
trapuntal effects Hopkins was interested in importing into verse 
the vigour of natural, racy speech rhythms. And here the scholarly 
example of Milton could offer little help; to this extent Hopkins’s 
creation of Sprung Rhythm was a forced move. 

Yet had Hopkins devoted to Donne some of the attention he 
lavished upon Milton, he would have found in Donne’s verse just 
the sort of marriage of art and nature that he was feeling for. 
For, as many critics have remarked, Donne handled the traditional 
iambic rhythm with a freedom unsurpassed, outside dramatic verse, 
before Milton. And, so far from smelling, like Milton’s, of the lamp, 
Donne’s daring innovations were calculated to capture just those 
realistic and dramatic effects which Hopkins so much admired; 
above all, the rhythms, intonations and cadences of natural speech. 
It seems impossible not to suppose that if Hopkins read the Divine 
Poems, he must have been fascinated by Donne’s marvellous com- 
mand of rhythm and, particularly, by his power of adapting the 
traditional iambic measure to the live, sensitive modulations of 


7 Samson Agonistes, ll. 1700, 298, 618, 652. Cf. Robert Bridges’ discussion of the 
verse of Samson in his Milton’s Prosody (revised edition, Oxford 1921), pp. 46-66. 
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the ‘speaking voice’— or rather, in the Holy Sonnets, of the intensely 
personal voice of meditation. Moreover, many of the actual devices 
employed by Donne were just those most congenial to Hopkins: 
counterpoint, the juxtaposition of stresses, the piling up of con- 
sonants (‘My spans last inch’) and a profusion of long, dragging 
syllables, especially heavy monosyllables. Donne used these means 
without any trace of artificiality and without ever seeming to exalt 
them into ends, and thereby he achieved the sonority, the wonder- 
fully controlled tempo, the grave majestic movement, the richly 
various and subtle music of the Holy Sonnets. 

Thus by the original handling and development of traditional 
syllabic metres Donne won for his verse a marvellous freedom and 
dramatic realism, and thereby created an almost perfect medium 
for the poetry of meditation. This consideration suggests a doubt 
whether Hopkins fully realised the magnitude of the sacrifice 
entailed by the adoption of Sprung Rhythm, particularly as Sprung 
Rhythm cannot employ counterpoint. For the enchanting effect 
of idiomatic language and colloquial intonations in poetry largely 
depends on counterpoint — on their being heard within and against 
a formal syllabic stress-pattern. 

Why, then, did Hopkins adopt Sprung Rhythm when, after 
Donne’s example, there lay ready to his hand a perfect traditional 
medium? It is possible (though unlikely) that Hopkins did not 
know Donne’s poetry. It is possible that he knew it, but, finding 
it too congenial, judged that he could not use Donne as a model 
without being dominated by him. It is possible (compare his attitude 
to Luther) that after his conversion he refrained, on theological 
principle, from reading the Anglican metaphysicals. It is possible 
that the early onset of ill health and the intensive abstract thinking 
entailed by his professional studies deprived him of his youthful 
facility in the traditional verse forms. But I believe that Hopkins’s 
decision to create a new poetic medium was inevitable because, 
simultaneously with the loss of the power to turn ordinary emotional 
experience easily into poetry — to ‘lisp in numbers, for the numbers 
came’— he discovered in himself both a new mode of consciousness 
— an essentially Christian and sacramental apprehension of nature 
and of life — and, with it, the power to give it, however arduously, 
the new expression that it demanded. It is this, I believe, that 
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distinguishes Hopkins rather sharply from Donne, to whom 
technical considerations relate him most closely. Hopkins had passed 
a barrier that Donne had not. In a comparison between Hopkins’s 
juvenilia and his mature verse, nothing is more remarkable than 
the contrast between the rich visual imagery of A Vision of the 
Mermaids and the predominantly motor (kinaesthetic) imagery of, 
say, No. 64. While visual imagination reproduces sense-impressions, 
motor imagery reflects consciousness and is a more intimate 
expression of the strivings and sufferings of personality. In all the 
circumstances, then, it should not seem pretentious to suggest 
that early in his life as a Jesuit Hopkins underwent a ‘dark night’ 
of the senses and that, while the consequent slackening in the flow 
of thronging images impaired his facility for verse in the traditional 
forms, the supernaturalizing of his experience gave him the power 
to write a different sort of poetry. The expression of this ‘new life’ 
— of a distinctively Christian sensibility — could not be facile or 
copious, but slow, complex and arduous. Moreover it demanded 
a new medium, both of itself and also to escape from the pre- 
dominantly naturalistic associations of the traditional verse forms. 
It was a sure instinct, therefore, that led Hopkins to adopt Sprung 
Rhythm, whose advantages matched the requirements of his 
enterprise, while the restrictions it imposed were already inherent 
in it. This, it may be suggested, is the context of Hopkins’s state- 
ment to Dixon (5th October 1878): ‘I had long had haunting my: 
ear the echo of a new rhythm’. The new rhythm and the new 
experience met and exploded in The Wreck of the Deutschland. 
This interpretation, however, must be understood as comple- 
mentary, not alternative, to F. R. Leavis’s account in a chapter 
that is still by far the best criticism (as distinct from exegesis) of 
Hopkins’s poetry. Leavis explains Hopkins’s adoption of Sprung 
Rhythm in terms of his need to use ‘the body and movement’ of 
the English language for expressing ‘complexities of feeling . . . 
difficult and urgent states of mind’, and for getting ‘new, precise 
and complex responses out of words’.® 

Considering the exceptional difficulty of the Jesuit poet’s enter- 
prise, it is not surprising that, in comparison with Donne, his 


8 Op. cit., pp. 167, 170, 174. 
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poetry is the more uneven. Hopkins cannot consistently match the 
supreme artistry of Donne, whose brilliant style seems to be always 
at his command. And if the Divine Poems are artistically the more 
nearly perfect, Donne also has the advantage at the point where 
comparison is most obviously invited, in the two poets’ respective 
sonnets on the Church. Donne’s ‘ecumenical’ sonnet, beginning 
Show me deare Christ, thy spouse, so bright and cleare, is, as a poem, 
better than Hopkins’s Andromeda. Again, Donne’s amazingly 
rich, subtle and complex personality forbids us to acclaim Hopkins 
as, tout court, the greater poet. 

But when we have made these admissions, we may still fairly 
claim for Hopkins a great superiority, and a superiority precisely 
in the terms of this essay. This is not simply to claim that the Catholic 
theology which inspired, or underlies, Hopkins’s poetry is superior 
to the Protestant (or only partly Catholic) theology which inspired 
Donne’s. For good theology is no guarantee of poetic merit. It 
might even be expected that the individualism, intellectual in- 
dependence and conflict which often characterize Protestant 
experience would be more conducive to exciting poetry than the 
respect for authority, order and tradition which is native to 
Catholicism. And in fact the Protestant slant of his doctrine of 
justification was probably an advantage to Donne the poet of 
meditation. For where the more objective Catholic outlook stresses 
the sacraments and interprets love primarily in terms of obedience 
rather than feeling, the Protestant is ‘saved by faith’, that is, by a 
personal adhesion to Christ and by confidence in His Passion. 
Consequently, where the Catholic thinks of formal meditation 
rather as a means to sanctification and perfection, in Protestant 
spirituality vivid and intense psychological acts have an absolutely 
central importance. It is, therefore, perhaps natural that the 
Protestant’s prayer should have a special urgency — in fact, just that 
note of personal engagement and desperate intensity that is one of 
the most charming characteristics of the Divine Poems. Nevertheless 
it will be found that Hopkins’s superiority as a religious poet is 
closely connected with his theological advantage. His Christian 
poetry is more satisfying largely because his Christian vision is 
deeper and more inclusive. 
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In the interests of clarity, we shall first state the contrast between 
Donne and Hopkins in exaggerated and oversimplified terms. 
Afterwards we shall make the necessary qualifications and redress 
the balance so as to give Donne his due. 

For all the sincerity, ardour and splendour of the Holy Sonnets, 
then, there is something both individualist and insulated about them. 
Dr E. M. W. Tillyard (in a book from many of whose judgements 
one may respectfully dissent) has noted in Donne a lack of social 
sense and public responsibility.® As for the ‘insulation’, though it 
would be unjust to say that the Holy Sonnets suggest ‘the poet at 
his priedieu’, the phrase has just enough plausibility to be tempting. 
There is in the Divine Poems something of that dissociation of 
religion from general experience which is characteristic of one 
phase of Protestantism. Certainly the Divine Poems lack the range 
and variety of interests which enrich Donne’s profane love poetry, 
and the Holy Sonnets are ‘biblical’ in a rather narrowly Protestant 
sense. If, for instance, the critics find a lapse of taste in the poet’s 
introduction of his ‘profane mistresses’ in No. XIII, it is arguable 
that a more serious blemish, of an opposite tendency, mars the 
sestet of No. VI, where a one-sided theory of justification rather too 
easily disarms the wrath of God. The poet is here pleading that at 
his death his body, his soul and his sin may each return to its native 
place (his body to the earth, his soul to Heaven and his sins to Hell) 
and concludes : 

Impute me righteous, thus purg’d of evill, 
For thus I leave the world, the flesh, and devill. 

In contrast with this rather closed world of religious experience, 
where at the dictates of an oversimplified theology even God must 
walk by predetermined paths, the more open world of Hopkins 
is conterminous with the whole of life, and in it the drama of the 
Christian soul is played out in a larger arena, an arena that includes 
nature, society and secular history. For Donne, again (and again 
we exaggerate to make the point), there is a theological vacuum 
between the Ascension and the Second Coming. During the time of 
the Church, Christ’s presence exists only in memory and in hope. 
The historical pastness and once-for-allness of Christ’s saving deed 


°E. M. W. Tillyard: The Metaphysicals and Milton: the first two chapters. 
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is interpreted in such a way that the Heilsgeschichte is at a stand- 
still. The Church can only look back to its Lord’s historical life 
and forward to his next Advent, while on the basis of His saving 
deed the individual soul prosecutes its salvation by spiritual exercises 
(in the rather limiting sense) in the oratory. 

It is a natural consequence of this theological limitation that, 
in terms of the Spiritual Exercises, the most characteristically 
Ignatian of the exercises, the key meditations on the Kingship of 
Christ and the Two Standards, arouse little echo in Donne’s poetry. 
Donne lacked Hopkins’s vivid consciousness of the ever present 
possibility of encountering the transcendent Risen Christ, ‘the 
same yesterday, to-day and for ever’. Hopkins, on the other hand, 
was intensely aware of the King’s continuing presence in his 
Kingdom, in which, not merely through his word or his past deed, 
but through his person and present action, ‘Our passion-plungéd 
giant risen’ still throughout history redeems the world by the Cross. 
The Jesuit poet’s sense of the contemporary Christian society betrays 
itself in his concern for the bugler boy, the wedding pair, the brothers, 
the altar boy and Felix Randal.1° 

For Hopkins, indeed, Christ, so far from being relegated to the 
past and the future, is present everywhere now: in nature, in the 
sacraments, in man (‘for Christ plays in ten thousand places,/ 
Lovely in limbs, and lovely in eyes not his’) and in history. Hopkins, 
in fact, was attempting a far harder task than Donne —a task, 
we have suggested, that required a new medium — the expression 
in verse of a nakedly Christian sensibility, an essentially Christian 
vi.ion and Christian interpretation of the whole of experience. 
Consequently the neutrality or hostility of nature and of history — 
their apparent cruelty and indifference to personal ends and Christian 
values — are seen as problems, as the poet’s faith dares to wrestle 
with the mysteries of Providence. Consequently, also, Hopkins is 
even more vulnerable than Donne, and his poetry sometimes more 
agonised. His poetry is a triumph of character and holiness even 
more than of technique or talent. He hopes beyond hope; his faith 
asserts what his eye belies, that Christ cares for and ‘keeps’ vanishing 
beauty. He challenges even the ‘neutrality’ of natural society, 


10 Cf. Poems, Nos 47, 51-54. 
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with its apparent indifference to grace, asserting the redemption 
of the apparently unredeemed and the universal relevance of 
Christ’s standards. Though men forget him, or may seem forgotten, 
he affirms Christ’s interest: Christ minds. 

But it is above all in history, and especially in catastrophic history, 
that Hopkins sees Christ’s presence and action. At the beginning 
of his mature work as a poet, he perceived that the Passion is the 
clue to the meaning of human life. For it is union with Christ that 
gives human life significance, and Christ is the Life that died. If 
Donne saw the present age as a kind of lull in Redemptive History, 
for Hopkins, on the contrary, human life manifests, indeed is the 
victim and the victor in, the continuing Heilsgeschichte, as the 
redemptive drama once for all enacted by. Christ is mystically 
reproduced in the salvation of individual men, now in experience 
as well as in the sacrament ‘baptised into His death’. 

At the same time Hopkins offers a solution of what some would 
call the central problem for theism. This is not the existence of 
God — for that, as the ancient Hebrews saw, would be obvious 
enough if it were not obscured by the proliferation of evil in the 
world — but the problem of divine Providence and human suffering, 
a suffering that is exasperated by God’s self-concealment. How can 
an all-loving and omnipotent God permit such suffering? Mainly 
in three great stanzas (6-8) of The Wreck of the Deutschland Hopkins 
gives his answer in a series of propositions. First, the riddle can be 
read, not from the outside by the spectator, but only by the actor, 
or patient, from the inside of the experience. ((What none would 
have known of it, only the heart, being hard at bay,/Is out with it!’). 
Secondly, suffering is both the condition and the vehicle of man’s 
salvation. Thirdly, the fact that salvation takes the form of tragedy 
(so that suffering and death are the most significant things in human 
life) results not from an unconditioned divine decree (‘Not out of 
his bliss . . . Nor first from heaven . . . swings the stroke dealt’), 
but from the historical event of Calvary, which depended upon 
man’s decision. Nevertheless, the human malice, or the ‘stars and 
storms’, are only secondary causes of a stroke first planned by 
God through the Word (‘But he scores it in scarlet himself on his 
own bespoken .. .’). 
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The interest of this synthesis, which, Hopkins seems to hint (‘and 
few know this’), is his own completion of Scotist doctrine, is that 
it makes the tragic quality of human life no longer a problem for, 
but actually a postulate of, Christianity. The great objection to 
the Gospel becomes an argument in its favour. For, on the Gospel 
teaching, human existence must find its significance in Christ, 
through whom the world was both created and redeemed. Therefore, 
given the Fall and the actual pattern of Christ’s life and death, 
man’s life can be redeemed only by sacrifice and signed only by 
the cross. Nor can it be plausibly objected that the correspondence 
of the patterns of Christian theology and human experience proves 
nothing since the theology could have been constructed precisely 
to fit and explain the experience, and other hypotheses could be 
constructed which would fit it equally well. The first suggestion is 
clearly not true, since Christian theology was, as a matter of fact, 
not shaped by the demands of human experience, but by revelation 
and objective historical events. The converse argumentation excludes 
the second suggestion. For while it would be possible to invent a 
variety of theological hypotheses which should take account of, 
and so ‘explain’, the pattern and categories of human existence, 
yet, lacking the unique historical basis of Christianity, they would 
remain mere postulates, arbitrary and implausible constructions. 

It can fairly be claimed for Hopkins, therefore, that in his greatest 
poem he converts the chief obstacle to belief in the loving God of 
Christianity into an impressive apologetic."* He communicates by 
poetic means, in stanzas 6-8 and 28-30, the insight and the con- 
viction that catastrophe, so far from being a bogy for the theologian, 
is, even more than happiness and joy, a privileged experience, a 
revelation, an annunciation, an encounter with Christ. To reject 
Christianity, on the other hand, leaves human life, with its inescap- 
able tragic quality, inexplicable and even positively irrational: 
a shock night that, being unshapeable, invites the Sartrean nausée 
cosmique. 


11 The logical status, and the limits, of the argument should be noted. It is 
not, primarily, an independent or positive proof of the truth of Christianity. It is 
this only in so far as it shows that Christianity offers the best explanation of the facts 
of human experience. Neither is it a philosophy or theology of history. Presupposing 
the truth of Christianity as otherwise proved, it shows that the tragic quality of 
human life, so far from being a difficulty for Christianity, is implied not only by the 
Fall but also by the Redemption. 
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The character and force of the theology of The Deutschland 
become clearer when we recognise that it contains a strain that 
would nowadays be broadly classified as ‘existentialist’. It is a 
central conviction of existentialism that truth is apprehended in a 
concrete, living situation: in a situation, that is, in which the 
percipient or inquirer has ceased to be merely a spectator or observer, 
because he has become an actor profoundly engaged in the situation. 
This principle is linked with the existentialist’s view of truth and 
existence as essentially personal and spiritual (‘subjective’). The 
privileged position accorded by the existentialist to persons makes 
him distrustful of a metaphysic based on the more general concept 
of being and of the merely natural theology that constructs the 
abstract ‘God of the philosophers and scholars’. While we need 
not share this distrust, we can recognize that this God of natural 
theology is not, precisely as such, the God known in spiritual 
experience and revealed in the Bible. The God in whom the Christian 
existentialist is, even as a philosopher, interested, is the actual 
Triune God historically revealed in the Bible: the ‘living’ God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob: the God of whom Jesus Christ is the 
final revelation. 

Since there are important points of contact between Christian 
existentialism and the Franciscan tradition which was so dear to 
Hopkins, it is the less surprising that the three opening stanzas of 
The Deutschland might almost be a commentary on some of the 
more orthodox elements of Rudolf Bultmann’s account of the 
Christian experience. Fundamental in this account is the emphasis 
on dread or insecurity (Angst). This dread is the dread of Nothing 
(the néant). It is connected with man’s recognition of his creation 
out of nothing —a recognition that is not an abstract assent to a 
proposition, but an ‘existential’, intimate apprehension of present 
creaturehood. Dread is ultimately, therefore, the dread of God. 
It is in this sense that, for Bultmann, the fear of God is the beginning 
of wisdom. On the Christian existentialist analysis, man can escape 
from dread and attain to authentic existence only by a decision 
based on the implications of the Angst he suffers — that is, by 
abandoning himself to the love of God. Since God, who inspires 
awe and dread, is the transcendent ‘Other’, essentially different 
from nature and history, it might seem natural to seek Him in the 
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timeless world of the mystic. Bultmann, however, insists that, on 
the contrary, he is to be sought and found in time and history. 
For he is the creator of nature and the Lord of history. But because 
he remains the ‘Other’ who never surrenders His transcendence, 
the event or experience (typically one of dread or despair) which 
reveals God also hides him. The encounter is always concealed 
by the event which mediates it. ‘Only the “natural” -happening’, 
writes Bultmann, ‘is generally visible and ascertainable. In it is 
accomplished the hidden act of God.’!2 God’s action, therefore, 
can be discerned only by faith, a faith that is at the same time a 
decision, an act of total self-commitment. 

The note of Christian existentialism in Hopkins should already 
be clear from his interpretation of catastrophe as a revelation or 
annunciation. It is equally plain in his (partly Scotist) emphasis on 
the concrete, and in his assertion that the heightened experiences 
of joy and terror become moments of illumination and encounter 
(‘For I greet him the days I meet him, and bless when I understand’) 
— where, incidentally, even the divine encounter mediated by 
Nature is an encounter with Christ). In the first stanza of The 
Deutschland it is dread, a dread associated with nothingness, which 
mediates the poet’s existential awareness of his insecurity and 
creaturehood. And this recognition passes immediately into a 
painful sense of encounter, experienced as a creative, or re-creative, 
redemption. The existentialist categories of dread, insecurity 
(‘where, where was a, where was a place?’) and despair (“Hope had 
grown grey hairs,/Hope had mourning on’) are obviously prominent 
both in the opening stanzas and in the poem as a whole. Again, 
just as Bultmann associates these categories with the universal 
sense of creaturehood and sin, so the experience in which Hopkins’s 
poem originated (and which later found its symbol in the wreck) 
appears to have arisen out of his meditations on creation and sin 
when making the Spiritual Exercises. It is also noteworthy that (as 
we had occasion to mention above in a different context) in these 
opening stanzas the poet is poised in mid-air and has no ground 
to rest upon until, ‘carrier-witted’, he soars to God. For Bultmann 


12 Kerygma and Myth (a symposium edited by H. W. Bartsch, translated by R. H. 
Fuller, S.P.C.K., 1953), p. 197. 
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likewise speaks of man in the moment of conversion as being 
‘suspended in mid-air’. 

Finally, for Hopkins also, God’s revealing and saving action is 
at the same time ‘concealed’. Only the eye of faith sees that the 
natural event mediates God’s redeeming action; only spiritual 
perception recognizes in joy or disaster a divine encounter. That is 
why the great climax of the poem, the moment on which the poet 
comments in stanza after stanza, is the ‘tall nun’s’ recognition that 
it is none other than Christ who has come in ‘wrecking and storm’. 
Moreover, this intellectual recognition is linked (by reciprocal 
causality?) to the will’s decision. The act by which man responds to 
God’s sovereign and saving stress is both ‘birth of a brain’ and 
‘heart-throe’. 

This interpretation by the aid of Christian existentialist categories 
illuminates the central insight expressed in the poem and also 
clarifies a point which exegesis appears so far to have left incom- 
pletely explained. The question is: what exactly is it that so excites 
the poet in stanza 28, and how can this stanza really represent a 
climax (as it is clearly intended to do) even by comparison with the 
sublime suggestion, canvassed only to be dismissed in the previous 
stanzas, that the nun’s cry signified her joy in sharing Christ’s 
passion (‘It is love in her of the being as her lover had been?’)? 
Yet the stanza is genuinely a climax. It is not, however, precisely 
as a heroine that the nun is praised, but as a prophetess (cf. st. 17). 
She — and Hopkins in his excitement with her — does the thing 
that man is born for. She reads the riddle of human existence, 


Wording it how but by him that present and past, 
Heaven and earth are word of, worded by? 


and then the ‘human predicament’ dissolves in adoring acceptance 
and love. The vivid aposiopesis, the faltering utterance and broken 
syntax in this 28th stanza represent, not the awed admiration due 
to sublime courage, but the sudden, overwhelming flash of revelation. 
They are evoked by apocalypse and are a tribute to understanding. 
It is the central affirmation of The Deutschland that the golden key 
to man’s apparently tragic predicament is to be found in his creation 


ION Cit. Peel: 
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and redemption through Christ, and that Christ’s death and resur- 
rection are not only the central but also the normative events of 
human history, so that the redemption is applied to individual souls 
by the mystical reproduction in them of Christ’s Passion.!4 The 
cross which, voluntarily or involuntarily, they find laid upon them 
is, not some other cross, but the cross of Christ. 
Thus the climax of The Deutschland, 
there then! The Master, 

Ipse, the only one, Christ, King, Head: 

He was to cure the extremity where he had cast her, 
links the Christian existentialist conviction that Christ comes at the 
hour of most desperate need with St Augustine’s capital text about 
the Mystical Body: ‘Non enim Christus in capite, et non in corpore: 
sed Christus totus in capite, et in corpore. Quod ergo membra ejus, 
ipse’.° St Augustine, indeed, was speaking particularly of martyrs, 
but Hopkins applies the doctrine to all Christians. Potentially, 
indeed, it is applicable to all men, for they all find themselves in the 
predicament of fallen human nature and all belong, in actu primo, 
to the Body of Christ inso faras they have all ‘been died for’ and are 
all de jure subject to the sovereign rights of the new Head of the race. 

This interpretation, at once sombre and encouraging, of human 
life is, of course, far from original. Clearly taught by St Paul,’® 
it is at the heart of the Christian message. It is the very meaning of 
Baptism that we must die with Christ if we would attain to the 
glory of his risen life. It is, as Fr Louis Bouyer has emphasized, 
the central lesson and experience of the liturgy.’ It is not a gloomy 
philosophy; for, in so far as it is sombre, it implies no more than the 
recognition of the fact that human life has a tragic pattern, at least 
in that its goal is death. Moreover, as a matter of fact the passage 
from one phase of human life to another is painful. Shakespeare’s 
‘Men must endure their going hence, Even as their coming hither’,* 
reminds us that birth itself is a sort of dying; and so, in a way, 
14 Similarly the obscure phrase (st. 25), ‘body of lovely death’, appears to epitomize 
the whole Heilsgeschichte: creation and redemption (or re-creation) through a death 
that holds the promise of resurrection. 


15 Tract. 28 in Joannem; P.L., 35. 1622. ; $ 
16 Cf. Romans vi, I-6. The Bible also associates suffering with the Fall and represents 


it as also penal and medicinal. : 
17 L. Bouyer, Life and Liturgy (Sheed and Ward, 1954), chap. xiv and p. 79. 
18 King Lear, V, ii, 9-10. 
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are the passage from infancy to childhood, from childhood to 
adolescence, from adolescence to manhood and from manhood to 
old age.!® Certain pervasive conditions of human experience are 
also tragic: the difficulty of communication between friends, and 
man’s psychological estrangement also, since the Fall, from God, 
from Nature, and from himself. The doctrine is encouraging in 
its reminder that, just as St John represents our Lord’s Passion as 
the first stage of his glorification and his death as somehow con- 
taining, and even producing, his resurrection, so union with Christ 
transforms, without destroying, the tragic quality of human life. 
While remaining tragic, it becomes the medium of man’s salvation 
and immortal bliss (cf. st. 9: ‘Thou art lightning and love, I found it, 
a winter and warm’). 

Our concluding paragraphs must do justice to Donne, particularly 
by qualifying the contrast drawn above between his spirituality 
and that of Hopkins. While Hopkins probably experienced Angst 
only in times of illness or spiritual crisis, many of the typical 
existentialist feelings appear to have been characteristic of Donne. 
Both his Songs and Sonets and his Satyres show that he often knew 
disgust and loathing for life. He was also penetrated by a sense of 
sin and of God’s sovereignty. His morbid pre-occupation with 
death is clear from his Biathanatos as well as from the macabre 
occasion when he stood for his statue clothed only in his shroud. ?° 

While Donne may have decided to take Holy Orders only when 
other paths to advancement were closed to him, yet he at least 
made a virtue of necessity and took very seriously what he sincerely 
considered as a call to the total dedication of his life to God. The 
language in which he bade farewell to the world recalls certain 
lines of Hopkins (in Nos. 20 and 24) composed on similar occasions: 
Donne’s ‘A Hymne to Christ’ concludes: 


Seale then this bill of my Divorce to All 
. .. Churches are best for Prayer, that have least light: 
To see God only, I goe out of sight: 
And to scape stormy dayes, I chuse 
An everlasting night. 


19T owe this point to the psychiatrist, Dr F. B. Elkisch. 


*°In the Biathanatos Donne confesses to having often felt ‘a sickly inclination’ to 
suicide. 
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Again, our comments on Donne’s individualism must be qualified 
by a recognition of the wholehearted way in which he threw him- 
self into the ministry of preaching, so that he could almost be said 
to have realized his desire to die in the pulpit. Donne had, moreover, 
in spite of his egoism, a considerable gift for friendship, and Walton 
tells us that in his later years he was noted for his charity and, 
when his means allowed it, his almsgiving. By comparison with 
Hopkins, his references to the revelation of God in nature are 
rare and somewhat perfunctory (e.g. ‘What in thy booke, thou dost, 
or creatures say’).*! He often, however, shows understanding of the 
religious significance of suffering and interprets it in terms of sacrifice 
and mystical identification with the Passion of the Saviour. Thus 
in “The Litanie’ he begs the Son to be ‘crucified againe’ in his heart, 
so that it may be “Drown’d in thy blood, and in thy passion slaine’. 
In the next stanza, where he prays that ‘Fire, Sacrifice, Priest, 
Altar be the same’, it is clear that the ‘Altar’ is the cross whereon 
his own heart is to be crucified. 

Still closer to the central theme of The Deutschland are Donne’s 
lines in the same poem (st. 10) where, referring, like Hopkins 
(st. 20), to Abel, he represents him as the first martyr and the 
first of mankind in whom the Passion of Christ was mystically 
reproduced: 


And since thou so desirously 

Did’st long to die, that long before thou could’st 
And long since thou no more couldst dye, 

Thou in thy scatter’d mystique body wouldst 
In Abel dye, and ever since 

In thine... 


The same idea recurs, joined to the assertion that storms and 
shipwrecks conceal the salvation which they carry, in the opening 
lines of A Hymne to Christ: 


In what torne ship soever I embarke, 

That ship shall be my embleme of thy Arke; 

What sea soever swallow me, that flood 

Shall be to mee an embleme of thy blood; 

Though thou with clouds of anger do disguise 

Thy face; yet through that maske I know those eyes. 
21 The Litanie, st. 24. . 
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Similarly in the Hymne to God my God, in my sicknesse Donne 
brilliantly expresses the continuity between death and resurrection: 


As West and East 
In all flatt Maps (and I am one) are one, 
So death doth touch the Resurrection. 


The same idea recurs in the last line of this poem: “Therefore 
that he may raise the Lord throws down’, and had already found 
expression in Holy Sonnets XIV, 3: “That I may rise, and stand, 
o’erthrow mee’. 

Yet Donne, perhaps because he lacked Hopkins’s strong sense 
of Christ’s presence and action in history, does not quite convince 
the reader that the truth which he states is much more than 
a metaphor. The conceits do not always carry conviction. Unlike 
Hopkins, Donne did not bring all his powers to bear on the theo- 
logical issue, and consequently in his poetry neither the conflict nor, 
consequently, the triumph of faith seems fully real, or at least fully 
realized poetically. It is, on the other hand, Hopkins’s chief claim 
to greatness that, as if by adding a dimension to ordinary experience, 
his poetry realizes, in all its satisfying wholeness and ultimate 
intelligibility, the Christian interpretation of life; and thereby also 
authenticates it. 


THREE CARDINALS 


A REVIEW AND A RETROSPECT 


by 
B. E. KENWORTHY-BROWNE 


For those who have read the great Catholic biographies of the 
nineteenth century this book! comes as a delightful refresher course. 
For those who have not it can be recommended as a fascinating 
introduction to them. Those who have not read of the English 
Church history of the period at all, will find their delight in here 
studying what is surely one of the greatest of centuries in spite of 
its Victorian setting. 

The book is mostly a repetition of what has been written before, 
but though no detail of general interest seems to have been omitted, 
it is in no sense a mere catalogue of events. It is as readable as is 
Cuthbert Butler’s Life of Ullathorne, which has been described as 
the best of all the biographies of the time. It has been carefully 
indexed. (The following misprints have been noted: On page 9, 
at the end of the sixth line from the bottom, the words ‘do not’ 
have been omitted, which completely alters the sense of the quotation; 
on p. 14, near the bottom, the year 1822 should be read instead of 
1882; and on p. 65, end of line eight, the Latin word ‘orbe’ should 
be read instead of ‘arbe’.) 

The nineteenth was in many ways an extraordinary century. 
Apart from the advent of steam and electricity, Darwin wrote his 
Origin of Species while the Church defined the Immaculate Con- 
seption and Papal Infallibility. These were world-wide landmarks, 
but it is with England that we are here concerned, where the Church, 
starting as it did with a Catholic population of less than 50,000 all 
old, according to Bouyer, a ‘gens lucifuga’,” saw the restoration of 


Three Cardinals, Newman, Wiseman and Manning by E.E.Reynolds (Burns Oates) 25s. 
‘Newman, Sermon on The Second Spring, C.T.S. H.85. 
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the Hierarchy and a population rising to its present figure of 
5,000,000. 

Socially, it is difficult for present-day Britishers to picture or 
imagine the England of the days, let us say, of the Regency, with 
on the one side the slavery of even little children and the stark 
starvation and overwork of countless men and women, and on the 
other side the terrible Aristocracy, untouchable by any County 
Court, with its revolting wealth, men paying anything up to £40,000 
for the command of a regiment in the army— and more than 
once over —a big sum in those days too. No wonder Karl Marx 
wrote his thesis in London! King William IV alone had ten unruly 
illegitimate children. 

{t was not only the Church in England that was at such a low ebb 
in 1800, but education as a whole. Many boys who would to-day 
be at Public Schools then lived at home, whie the existing schools, 
far fewer in number than they are now, were comparatively empty. 
Lectures and degrees at Oxford and Cambridge were rare, until 
Oriel College at Oxford came to the country’s rescue, and among 
the pioneers was Thomas Arnold, a Wykehamist, who was elected 
to a fellowship there in 1815. 

In 1828 he became headmaster of Rugby for thirteen years 
and died in 1842 at the zenith of his influence, having added 
to the school curriculum mathematics, modern languages and 
modern history, as well as the prefectorial system much as we 
know it to-day.? These measures will indicate the necessities of the 
time, and what has resulted in one of the major revolutions of 
England, but the interest afforded to readers of Three Cardinals 
consists in the fact that it was Oriel that elected Newman to a 
fellow hip in 1822. He thus overlapped Arnold at Oriel by six years, 
and far-reaching as was the national revolu ion inaugurated by 
Arnold, it was nothing to that achieved by Newman, the results of 
which are now seen, and will yet be seen, to be more far-reaching 
and far more permanent. 

The book is divided into twenty-seven chapters, one chapter at 
a time devoted to Newman, Wiseman, and Manning respectively, 
in this order. Interest is stimulated from the first and maintained 


See Stanley: Life and Correspondence of Thos Arnold. 
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to the end by this clever overlapping — or interweaving — of the 
careers of these three prelates, taken pari passu. Newman was born 
in 1801 and lived to be 80, dying in 1890; Manning was born in 
1809 and died at 84 in 1892; Bishop Ullathorne, their great con- 
temporary, died at 83 in 1889, but Wiseman died earlier, in 1865, 
aged 63. 

It comes as a surprise to learn that at school Newman’s best 
subject was mathematics. ‘His clear brain could see through any- 
thing’, but he always regretted that he had not been taught the 
classics better. Though he failed to get an honours degree at Trinity 
(through over-working) he became known to the thinkers of Oriel 
as a thinker like themselves, and was welcomed into their company 
as a Fellow at the age of 21, where he unfolded under the care of 
such men as Whately. Whately saw in him ‘the clearest brain he 
knew’ and was obviously quite fascinated by him, but Newman 
was to surpass him and all the others in the end, and become such 
a pioneer in sound, original thought that they eventually became 
opposed to him, heading, as they did, the Liberal movement, i.e. 
‘the anti-dogmatic principle and its development’. This developed, 
it has been said, into the heresy of Modernism which, in the words 
of St Pius X, ‘rocked the Church’ at the beginning of the next 
century. 

The men of this school in the 1820’s were nicknamed ‘the Noetics’, 
‘who seemed to be always undermining, if not actually demolishing, 
received traditions and institutions’.* ‘This knot of Oriel men was 
distinctly a product of the French Revolution. They called every- 
thing in question; they appealed to first principles, and disallowed 
authority as a judge in intellectual matters. There was a wholesome 
intellectual ferment constantly maintained in the Oriel Common- 
room.”® We think ‘wholesale’ might have been a more happy epithet 
than ‘wholesome’. Newman modestly said in his Apologia: ‘I 
thought of dedicating my first book to Whately, in words to the 
effect that he had not only taught me to think, but think for myself’.® 
Newman became indeed the champion par excellence against this 
school. 


4 Mozeley: Reminiscences, 2nd Edition, I, 19. 
5 Pattison: Memoirs, p. 79- 
§ Apologia: p. 11. 
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For a full understanding of the first ten chapters of Mr Reynolds’ 
book and of the first half of Newman’s life, a slightly more detailed 
survey of the Church of England in which he was working prior 
to the Oxford Movement is really necessary. 

After the Reform Bill of 1832 Arnold said : ‘The Church of 
England, as it now stands, no human power can save’, and ‘nothing, 
as it seems to me, can save the Church but an union with the Dis- 
senters . . . no merely internal reforms in the administration of the 
actual system will, I think, or can satisfy them’.? The Bishop of 
London said: ‘It is impossible that the Church (insofar as it is of 
human institution) can go on as it is’. In 1831 Lord Grey had 
bidden the Church of England, in the words of the Prophet Isaiah 
(II Kings xx, 1, A.V): ‘Set thine house in order’, kindly leaving 
out the rest of the quotation (which, however, everybody knew) 
‘for thou shalt die and not live’. His meaning was patent to all, 
namely that the C. of E must prepare for a crisis similar to that 
inaugurated by Oliver Cromwell. Anglican Bishops were being 
mobbed, one after another, in the open streets. 

Many years later, in his Catholic days, Newman described the 
inner life of this church in his very beautiful essay on John Keble 
as follows: ‘Heaviness, feebleness, unwieldiness, where the Catholic 
rites had had the lightness and airiness of a spirit; — vestments 
chucked off, lights quenched, jewels stolen, the pomp and circum- 
stance of worship annihilated, a dreariness which could be felt, 
which seemed the tokens of an incipient Socinianism, forcing itself 
upon the eye, the ear, the nostrils of the worshipper; a smell of 
dust and damp, not of incense; a sound of ministers preaching 
Catholic prayers, and parish clerks droning out Catholic canticles; 
the Royal Arms for the crucifix; huge, ugly boxes of wood, sacred 
to preachers, frowning on the congregation in place of the mysterious 
altar; and long cathedral aisles unused, railed off, like the tombs 
(as they were) of what had been and was not . . . Beneficed clergymen 
used to go to rest as usual on Christmas Eve, and leave to ringers, 
or sometimes to carollers, the observance which was paid, not 
without creature-comforts, to the sacred night; but now they found 
themselves to their great surprise, to be wakeful shepherds . . . 
Anglican Bishops had not only lost the habit of blessing, but had 
“Stanley: I, 287, 305. 
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sometimes been startled and vexed when asked to do so: but now 
they were told . . .” and much more besides.$ On Easter Sunday in 
1800 there were only four communicants in St Paul’s Cathedral. 

Catholics see nothing extraordinary in this. To them it was 
the mere continuation of the Church precisely as founded by 
Queen Elizabeth, from which it differed not at all. It had never 
possessed the fervour and apostolicity of the Puritans, of Wesley 
or other revivalists, who had one and all been expelled from it 
and become nonconformists. 

But, marvellous to relate, only seven years later the Times of 
6th March 1841 was fain to say: ‘The Teaching (of the Tractarians) 
has now sunk deeply into the heart of the Church of England; it 
has acquired not merely a numerical, but a moral power and 
influence, which must henceforth make it impossible for any states- 
man to despise and overlook, and highly indiscreet for any political 
party unnecessarily to alienate, this element in the constitution of 
society. The younger clergy are said to be very generally of this 
school; it has penetrated into both Houses of Parliament; and we 
are confidently informed (we suppose, therefore, with some founda- 
tion) that it has met with countenance from the Bishops themselves. 
It has completely succeeded in awakening in the Church that vital 
spirit of reaction, the necessity of which called it into existence.’ 

What on earth had happened? The answer is: NEWMAN. Since 
he was 15 he had been more conscious of the unseen world than 
‘that he had hands and feet’,® and, inspired by John Keble and 
Richard Hurrell Froude had in all seriousness determined to follow 
God’s Kindly Light, come what may. No history of England has 
yet been written which has done full justice to the Oxford Movement. 

The Movement was at its height in January 1839, at which time 
Newman saw his first ghost. His magnum opus for the C. of E. had 
been his work known as the Via Media of 1837. This was followed 
by ‘Tract XC.’, published in 1841. The former contained his remark- 
able invention known as ‘the Branch Theory’ (that the Catholic 
Church could be divided into branches), but it was his for only a 
couple of years or so, by which time he had realised that it was 
untenable. Very briefly, his rejection of it seems to have come 


8 Newman: Essays Critical and Historical. 11. 443 ff. 
® Apologia: p. 4. 
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about in this way: he had claimed that the seat of authority in the 
C. of E. qua Church was the teaching of what he called ‘the un- 
divided Church’ of the first centuries, for this Church had maintained 
inviolate ‘the faith once delivered to the saints’. Unfortunately, 
however, ‘the Branch Theory’ was no part of the deposit, and still 
less was it the teaching of ‘the undivided Church’, whatever that 
somewhat novel phrase might have meant! 

‘Tract XC.’ was a booklet of 80 pages, priced at Is. explaining 
the XX XIX Articles in a more Catholic sense than that held hitherto. 
In this his error lay in suggesting that the Articles were directed, 
not against Catholic teaching, but against what he imagined were 
‘Roman corruptions’ of the same, He did not advocate, as he was 
charged with doing, subscription to the Articles in a non-natural 
sense,!® but a certain amount of nonsense was written at the time 
by others, e.g. by J. B. Mozley, who said that the Articles had been 
‘expressly worded to bring in Roman Catholics’, the truth being 
of course, the exact opposite. 

A few years later the ‘Kindly Light’ led Newman ‘ex umbris et 
imaginibus in veritatem’. That was in 1845, and concluded his 
career as an Anglican. He was never so prominent or spectacular 
again, but his work from 1845-90 was on a plane different from — 
and immeasurably greater than — anything that had gone before. 
It was a misfortune that his book of 1845, entitled The Development 
of Christian Doctrine was not appreciated or even understood in 
Rome at that time, chiefly because it was written in English. It is a 
disputed point whether the harm he did by Tract XC and by 
promulgating his ingenious but totally heretical ‘Branch Theory’, 
both of which live to this day in the C. of E. and keep people out 
of the Church (as they were always meant to do) has or has not 
been outweighed by the consequent maintenance in that body, at 
least officially, of such fundamental truths as the Holy Trinity, the 
Incarnation and the Resurrection, and the number of converts this 
has eventually made in consequence. 

A word of criticism might here be made. Mr Reynolds treats us 
to only two ‘appreciations’ of Newman’s preaching at St Mary’s, 
Oxford, if they can be called appreciations at all. He preached 
there every Sunday for perhaps fifteen years, and enthralled countless 
euPurcellisiag20: 1 Letters: p. 111. 
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listeners from far and wide beyond measure by his sincerity, deep 
spirituality and charm. Much has been written by men of all classes 
about the effect of these sermons of a man who was heading for 
sanctity, but on p. 19 we are only given two stodgy and guardedly- 
worded extracts, one from Gladstone and the other (surprisingly) 
from Dean Church, who had had so much more to say about them 
elsewhere. Newman’s motto then and ever afterwards was: ‘Cor 
ad cor loquitur’. 

The whole of Mr Reynolds’ book contains extracts from the 
writings of each of the three Cardinals, but every time we come to 
one of Newman’s we seem to be reading words that are inspired. 
Is it his language, is it his style, or is it something else? In other 
words, was he or was he not an incipient saint? 

It is here that we are introduced to Manning, a man so different 
in type as to make one think that it was only a supernatural church 
that could have included them both as prelates. Manning had been 
captain of the XI at Harrow and president of the Oxford Union. 
Newman’s sermons and books seem to have had little interest or 
meaning for him. At no time did his own lines of thought seem to 
run even parallel to Newman’s. If Newman was a philosopher, 
albeit a practical one, Manning was a man of action, and always 
on the rising market. He was not bothered by dogmatic distinctions 
between ‘the High’, ‘the Low’, and ‘the Broad’. It was his whole- 
hearted devotion to duty as a parson and as Archdeacon of 
Chichester that brought him into the church, the final stroke being 
supplied by the Gorham Judgement of 1850, when the C. of E. 
formally denied Baptismal Regeneration. He was received in April, 
1851 and ordained Priest by Cardinal Wiseman two months later, 
but long before he became a Catholic he had been attending Mass 
whenever and wherever he could on the Continent and was, 
apparently, on friendly and intimate terms with Cardinals and 
others in Rome. In this also, he was unlike Newman who, before 
his reception into the Church, had kept away from Mass and had 
scarcely ever even spoken to a Priest. 

Manning’s intellect paled before that of Newman, but after he 
became Archbishop of Westminster he shrewdly, for the rest of 
his life, kept in close touch with Bishop Ullathorne of Birmingham, 
a Downside monk, a descendant, and a learned one, of St Thomas 
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More. The odd thing was that Ullathorne was one of Newman’s 
greatest friends. 

But Manning was also dominated by the mind of W. G. Ward, 
a layman,!* and Mr Reynolds has reminded us of how unfortunate 
this was. Ward was such an important person in the life of Manning 
that we must be permitted a further digression if we are to under- 
stand the position properly. His intellect was keen. He had been 
deprived of his Fellowship at Balliol (where he had taught Mathe- 
matics) for his ‘Roman tendencies’, and from being a disciple of 
Arnold, his fellow-Wykehamist, became, in 1840, a High-Church- 
man of the most extreme type. Knowing nothing of, and caring 
less for, Newman’s ‘Via Media’, he became the leader of a party 
which ‘cut into the original (Oxford) Movement at an angle, fell 
across its line of thought and set about turning that line in its own 
direction’. He became a Catholic in 1845, and from once being 
a devotee of Newman gradually grew into one of his bitterest 
opponents, holding, among other things, extravagant and exagger- 
ated ideas of Papal Infallibility (see e.g. the bottom of p. 185). 

When Manning, at the time of his appointment to Westminster, 
showed a desire of establishing better relations with Newman, 
Ward chose the very day of his consecration to write him a letter 
to stiffen him in his attitude of opposition, pointing out Newman’s 
(1) ‘disloyalty’ and (2) ‘worldliness’-— save the mark!4 Butler 
wrote: ‘I do not suggest that Ward did not find in Manning an 
apt pupil; Manning’s mind was of the same absolutist cast as 
Ward’s . . . Ward supplied what may be called the theological 
brains of the Manning group of English extremists; it was he who 
laid down the principles which they asserted and on which they 
acted’.1° ‘I am disposed to believe that . . . Manning would have 
played a less uncompromising réle had he been left to himself, 
had Ward not been at his elbow ever whispering, or rather shouting, 
in his ear counsels of intransigence. In particular, I think there is 
reason for believing that, but for Ward, Manning’s attitude to 
Newman would have been other, to the great benefit of the Catholic 
cause. In the matter of the Oxford Oratory, it is clear that Manning 
- Not to be confused with his son, Wilfrid Ward, who was Newman’s biographer. 
3 Apologia: p. 167 et passim. 


14 Purcell: II, 309. 
15 Butler: II, 307. 
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was willing to give, and did give, advice to Rome that led to the 
project being at first sanctioned, and this though believing that it 
implied Newman’s residence in Oxford. Ward, on the other hand, 
as we have heard him say, looked on it as nothing less than a sacred 
cause to do all he could to frustrate the project.’!® What Ward 
wrote in December 1871 was this: ‘I think the evils of a Catholic 
College at Oxford would have been indefinitely greater if Fr Newman 
had been President, because of his surpassing power of influencing 
young men, united with what I must consider the unsoundness and 
disloyalty of various of his views . . . I entreated the Archbishop 
to take some step in the matter . . . There is no act in my life on 
which I look back with so much gratitude to God as having been 
able to take part in so sacred a cause.”!” 

Butler is among those who have revealed to us that Manning 
could never believe that what he thought right was not right, 
almost as if the Holy Ghost had spoken. ‘Intellect with him was in 
a very unusual degree under the sway of the will. The wish was so 
vehemently father to the thought that what he wished to see. . 
that he thought he saw.’!8 ‘In quite an unusual measure was Manning 
possessed with the idea that he was under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost.’?® 

It has been the opinion of some reviewers of the period that 
English Ecclesiastics at that time were a quarrelsome set of people, 
and this seems also to have been the opinion in Rome. Be this as 
it may, insofar as it is true it would appear that it was W. G. Ward 
that was the primary cause of it. 

And so we come to Wiseman, who some may think should have 
come first in the book, as being the only born Catholic of the three. 
Butler has described Wiseman as being the best ‘all-rounder’ (to 
use an irreverent term) for Westminster at the time, in a memorable 
passage: ‘The dominant figure among English Catholics was Wise- 
man... He stands out as the greatest. He was not the deep, acute 
thinker that Newman was, nor the masterful, resourceful men of 
affairs that Manning was, nor had been the sound, practical grip 
of men and things that Ullathorne had, but in the combination of 
richly endowed nature, and attractive, lovable personality, and 


16 Butler: II, 305. 17 Tbid., I, 27. 18 Tbid., II, 121. 19 Tbid., II, 304. 
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well-balanced, all-round character, and many-sided intellectual 
attainments and successful achievement of a great life-work — in 
short, as a complete man — he surpassed them all. This, of course, 
means Wiseman at his best, before the illnesses and infirmities and 
troubles of the last years of his life—the Wiseman up to 1855. 
From this date, when the conflicting influences symbolised by Erring- 
ton and Manning began to play upon him, and the controversies 
with Chapter and Suffragan Bishops broke out, he was thrown into 
an atmosphere of conflict for which his temperament was little 
suited.’ ?° 

Mr Reynolds was given us the same admirable insight into his 
life and work as he has into the others, and shows shrewd accuracy 
in what was, at times, a period of much controversy. In his high 
estimate of the Old Catholic families Wiseman is shown to have 
differed from Manning (his celebrated words are quoted on pp. 
144-5), but at the same time he ‘was quick to recognise the value 
of the contribution converts could make’. He does not appear 
to have been in the least worried by the idea — so near to his heart — 
of Anglicans coming into the Church in large numbers, a prospect 
which is inclined to dismay some Catholics of our own day not a 
little, if indeed, it were to take place now, but then we must remember 
that the High Church party of to-day is very different from what it 
was in 1850. 

In 1857 Manning was made a Canon of Westminster and Provost, 
but for as long as three years before that he had been Wiseman’s 
right-hand man in the latter’s declining state of health, and it is 
quite noticeable that it was from now on that Newman came to be 
neglected, but always apparently by Wiseman, who had hitherto 
been his greatest friend and supporter. 

Newman’s Catholic University in Dublin failed because Cardinal 
Cullen wanted it to be run on the lines of a sort of glorified seminary, 
but other things had begun to happen to Newman as well. 

First of all, Wiseman had made no attempt to find the evidence 
(in his possession) which Newman required in the Achilli trial 
until it was too late to affect the issue.24 A recent Times reviewer 
called this ‘almost criminal negligence’ on Wiseman’s part,22 but 


20 Butler: II, 299. 21 Ward: I, 283. 
22 Litt. Supp. 28th November 1958. 
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it is difficult not to see Manning’s hand in it, who, according to 
one biographer, ‘had long dominated the failing Wiseman’. 

Wiseman then decided to make Newman a Bishop (partly, 
perhaps, by way of compensation after the loss of his case in the 
courts), obtained the Pope’s consent and claimed the honour of 
performing the ceremony himself. Presents had been given to 
Newman, such as a Pectoral Cross, gold chain, etc. and he was 
being addressed as ‘The Rt Rev.’ by his diocesan and others, when, 
somewhat mysteriously, the matter was completely dropped without 
a single word from Wiseman. It was probably Cardinal Cullen 
that raised an objection, but Wiseman’s complete silence in the 
matter after this is difficult to understand, having once been the 
originator and prime mover of the whole affair. 

Then, after cordially inviting Newman to undertake a new 
translation of the Scriptures, Wiseman never wrote to him again on 
the subject, but allowed the matter to drift and the project to fall 
through, although the trans ators had been appointed, the work 
had started and Newman had spent a large sum of money on it.*4 

Manning must certainly have been instrumental, too, in suppress- 
ing the correspondence which would have lifted the cloud which 
hung over Newman in Rome for seven years (1860-7), and in 
refusing to let Cardinal Reisach even call on Newman on the 
occasion of his visit to England in 1866 to discuss the education of 
Catholic youths of University age, Newman being a lifelong 
educationalist with a reputation that was now world-wide. ”® 

How different indeed would England be to-day if Newman had 
been allowed to build an Oratory and live in Oxford, and Catholic 
schoolboys had been allowed to go to the Universities! What a 
different intellectual outlook would have been that of the educated 
Catholics as a whole, of that entire generation, and how Wiseman’s 
sound judgements would have been fulfiled! What an immense 
boost, too, would have been given to the Catholic Public Schools 
themselves in their education of boys, so far below standard in 
those days, and perhaps what many more vocations might have 
been found for the Oratory itself, and no doubt for the Priesthood 


in general! 


28 Sencourt: Life of Newman, p. 214. 24 Ward: I, 418-28. 
25 Butler: I, 318 and II, 29. Ward: II, 173. 26 Ward: II, 122. 
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The book makes short —and sweet — work of Mgr George 
Talbot when he has to appear, and it is a relief to know that ‘it 
may be doubted whether he had the influence on that shrewd Pope 
(Pius IX) that he liked others to believe he exercised . . . He had not 
the mental equipment to appreciate Newman, but, unhappily, he 
became the confident of Manning’ (p. 105). On page 182 we are 
given an extract from an exchange of letters between Talbot and 
Newman, but if the correspondence was quoted at all it should 
have been given in full. To us Newman’s pungent reply to Talbot 
is more easily understood if we are given Talbot’s letter first, 
accurately and in full. It was as follows, occasioned by Newman’s 
rising popularity after the publication of the Apologia: “One of the 
reasons why I called upon you (at the Oratory) was to invite you 
to come for next Lent to preach in my church at the Piazza del 
Populo, where you would have a congregation incomparably more 
educated than could ever be the case in England, and where they 
are more open to Catholic influences. When I told the Holy Father 
that I intended to invite you he highly approved of my intention, 
and I think myself that you will derive great benefit from revisiting 
Rome and again showing yourself to the ecclesiastical authorities 
there, who are anxious to see you.’”” 

Such impertinence coming from a man fifteen years his junior — 
and shall we say of limited intelligence? — and one incidentally 
who for years had been thwarting him and spreading stories about 
him in Rome (that he had subscribed to Garibaldi, and so on), 
elicited from Newman the rap over the knuckles which it deserved, 
and is correctly quoted on p. 182. Ina letter to Miss Bowles, Newman 
referred to this invitation, saying that Mgr Talbot had ‘pompously 
written suggesting that I should have an opportunity to show myself 
to the authorities . . . and rub up my Catholicism . . . The Pope 
had nothing to do with it. When Talbot left for England he said, 
among other things, “I think of asking Dr Newman to give a set 
of lectures in my church’, and the Pope, of course, said, ‘a very 
good thought’, as he would have said of Mgr Talbot had said, “I 
wish to bring to your Holiness some English razors”’.’28 


37 See Sencourt, Life of Newman, p. 207, though May gives a slightly different version. 
28 Ward: II, 47-48.. 
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Mr Reynolds says: ‘As the years passed, Talbot’s character 
deteriorated’ (p. 105), and ‘It may be noted that, after a mental 
breakdown, he had been removed from Rome before the (Vatican) 
Council met’ (p. 216, n.). 

In the year 1867 Newman was publicly attacked by an anonymous 
correspondent from Rome in The Weekly Register. The Catholics 
of England were greatly incensed, and immediately presented 
Newman with an address over 200 influential signatures. Upon 
this Manning wrote to Talbot in Rome:?° ‘This address of the 
laity ... implies .. . that to touch him (Newman) is to wound the 
Catholic Church. But if Rome should touch him? . . .” (Italics ours). 
In other words, Manning was angry, and working all he knew to 
get Newman officially discredited in Rome. When Rome did ‘touch 
him’, however, it was to make him a Cardinal, and give official 
approval to all his work. 

What a bitter, bitter pill this must have been to Manning, not, 
indeed, on personal grounds, but because it proved his view of 
things to have been wrong for the last twenty-five years! He was 
now a man of 70, and men of that age do not readily change their 
fundamental opinions. With him ‘mistrust of Newman. . . had 
become almost second nature’.*° In Paris he intercepted Newman’s 
private correspondence with Rome, read it (or rather misread it) 
and then published in the Times a notice to the effect that Newman 
had been offered a Cardinal’s Hat and had refused it.** Truly the 
wish was father to the thought, as usual. 

The following highly interesting account, not printed before 
1926, was written by Canon John Caswall to a friend, in 1908, of 
the last and very characteristic meeting of two old friends. Butler 
introduces it and quotes it thus: 

‘It seems that in extreme old age Ullathorne somewhat lost his 
cautionary reserve and no longer “kept the door of his lips’, and 
used to speak out his mind freely about “that Manning’’. He never 
got over the episode of Newman’s Cardinalate . . . and his “very 
own” summing up of Manning must be of interest: it is cer ainly 
not more outspoken or more unkind than Manning’s summing up 


89 Purcell: II, 316. 
80 Purcell: II, 499. 
$1 Purcell: II, 560-1. Butler: II, 120-1. 
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of Newman, made about the same time. Ullathorne was now 
titular Archbishop. 
“His Eminence Cardinal Manning paid several visits to Arch- 
bishop Ullathorne at Oscott. On the last occasion of their meeting 
. after the Cardinal’s departure, the Archbishop walked with 
me round the plantations. He was most anxious to unbosom his 
mind and have his say on certain points connected with His 
Eminence’s visit. It took us nearly two hours to get round owing 
to the various stoppages to take snuff and descant in strong, vigorous 
language on one or two phases of His Eminence’s ecclesiastical 


policy . . . “intriguing interference in Church matters and his covert 
attempts to influence Rome in his own way of thinking . . . back- 
stairs . . . decidedly un-English . . . typical Jesuit . . . no wonder 


His Eminence could not get on with Jesuits in his diocese. . .” 

At a certain point His Grace poured out not one, but “seven 
vials of wrath’’, upon His Eminence’s conduct on this occasion. 
“What do you think? He lectured me as though I had been a boy 
for suggesting Newman’s promotion to the Cardinalate and urging 
it so strongly. Manning said to me : “You do not know Newman 
as I do. He simply twists you round his little finger; he bamboozles 
you with his carefully selected words, and plays so subtly with his 
logic that your simplicity is taken in. You are no match for him! ” 

This last sentence His Grace repeated and said to me “what do 
you think of that?” I quietly but wickedly replied: ‘I presume you 
have retaliated?” He smiled and took a large pinch of snuff. For 
His Grace to be told that he was no match for anyone, even though 
that “‘anyone” be a Newman, was enough to rouse the British Lion. 
Pungit cauda, the sting was in the tail — that ‘‘no match’’ His Grace 
could not forgive. The Archbishop then detailed to me the whole 
of the correspondence, etc. which had ended in Newman’s elevation, 
but which H.E. Cardinal Manning strongly opposed — at least, 
such was the conclusion to be gathered from that memorable talk. 
The Archbishop plainly told the Cardinal that it was he himself 
(Manning) that was no match for Newman. He distrusted Newman, 
while the Archbishop told him there was no honester man on earth; 
and that his only aim in the world was to advance the cause of 
religion; that his deep humility forced him to the surface and show 
his sincerity ; that he was an avowed hater of all duplicity or intrigue; 
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and much more to the purpose. The Archbishop considered that 
Manning’s act in this matter showed great weakness in his character, 
and intimated that it was invariably the failing of men who travelled 
on such lines. By which he gave me to suppose that he thought 
Manning a man who aimed at “Eminence” because he was a lover 
of power and of influencing others.’ [With the correctness of this 
last sentiment of the Archbishop we are not concerned.] 

Three old men, all of them past 80, two of whom had been 
quarrelling over a third for over a quarter of a century; and the 
last talk of these two developed into a heated argument over the 
longstanding bone of contention between them!’ 

But paradoxically to a degree it was such wholehearted devotion 
to duty as he saw it, ably portrayed by Mr Reynolds, that made 
Manning the great administrator and ecclesiastical statesman 
that he was, to say nothing of his supplying Newman with jewels 
for his future crown. Butler has pointed out that though Manning’s 
influence over the Church as such was little different from what 
would have been that of Ullathorne or Errington, had they been 
promoted to Westminster, yet Manning probably did more than 
any other could have done in rescuing the Catholic population 
from being a gens lucifuga and giving it a place in the sun. In this 
he was an admirable successor to Wiseman. Few, if any, could 
have done the social work that Manning did, which included (see 
Reynolds) that on the labour question, drink (he took the pledge 
himself), children and the schools, the dockers, the anti-slavery 
society, the shop hours league, unemployment, and justice for work- 
ing people. Ruskin was one of his friends. The great Papal encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, published a year before he died, must have been: 
his delight in his extreme old age. 

Thus ‘Manning’s genius was not for the discussion of fundamental 
ideas; he could write a cut and thrust article or pamphlet that 
served its immediate purpose, but the limitations of his mind rarely 
permitted him to go far below the surface. His great work for the 
Church was done in the field and not in the study’ (p. 232). 

And so the century drew to its close. Wiseman had gone to his 
reward in 1865, but for twenty-five years more there remained 
Manning, Ullathorne and Newman, these three: but the greatest 
of these was Newman. 
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The Son’s Course by Gerald Vann, 0.P. (Collins) 25. 6d. 


Or the twenty-six chapters of this attractive book, two were written 
specially for it. The remainder of the book is mainly taken from various 
published books or articles, or from previously unpublished broadcast 
talks. Its theme is the Church’s calendar, from Advent to Pentecost 
inclusive, seen in respect both of its direct message and of its roots in the 
order of nature in which our life is cast, and from which we dissociate 
ourselves only to our own loss and harm. Admirers of Fr Vann, and they 
are many, will know what to expect from these pages, and they will not 
be disappointed. In particular, I think many readers will be helped by 
the Chapter entitled “The Sorrow of God’. I would offer two criticisms, 
The first, a very minor one, is that Nazareth is not ‘the house of bread’ 
(p. 84). The second seems to me more important. In his second chapter 
Fr Vann asks ‘Do we really believe that the gospel story is true?’ and 
speaks of the need and difficulty of having a really open mind: “To be 
honest we must be prepared to say, I will follow the clue wherever it 
may lead’. After such an introduction, it is disconcerting to read: 
‘Nowadays no scholar doubts the substantial authenticity of the gospel 
narrative, and we can therefore search it as a whole for the portrait we 
need’ (p. 25). This does not seem to me to be an accurate description of 
the present state of Gospel criticism. While it is probably true that there 
has been a move back towards conservative positions, it is not true that 
all scholars have followed this movement very far, still less that they 
would accept without reserves the picture of Christ that can be built 
up from an acceptance of all four gospels as, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, reliable historical authorities. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


Prophet and Witness in Jerusalem, a study of the teaching of St Luke, 
by Adrian Hastings. Pp. 200 (Longmans Green and Co.) I6s. 


New TESTAMENT scholarship is very like detective work and one of its 
more fascinating departments is the one which deals with St Luke. Where, 
for instance, would the synoptic problem be without him? He contributed 
to the New Testament more than any other writer, yet his own personality, 
thoughts and opinions are the most difficult of all to discern. This is a 
tribute to his modesty but it adds to the difficulty (and the excitement) 
of the chase. What exactly was St Luke’s own ‘Lucan’ theology? This is 
the question Fr Hastings sets out to answer. 
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His opening chapters gave me some qualms. Obviously in the case of 
a pure historian like St Luke one’s best hope of interpreting him lies in 
noting the ways in which he himself interprets or edits his sources. Fr 
Hastings accordingly begins with these. But a serious difficulty at once 
arises: was Matthew, as we know it, one of these sources? If so, then one 
is justified in seeing significance in (for example) St Luke’s treatment of 
the temptation narrative or the sermon on the mount. But suppose it 
wasn’t. Suppose St Luke is here using a different source, as he clearly is in 
the infancy narrative and the genealogy. What then? Again, is St Luke’s 
obvious preference for Mark based on his reverence for St Peter or on the 
more purely literary consideration that Mark usually provides the fuller 
and more ‘newsy’ account? Fr Hastings tends to hurry us past these 
interesting clues in order to discuss the probable sources of those passages 
which are found in Luke alone, and to explore interesting but inconclusive 
avenues in search of Simon of Cyrene, Cleophas, Joanna the wife of 
Chusa and others. One can understand and in part share Fr Hastings’ 
interest in these people, but is he going to build any superstructure upon 
all this conjectural foundation? If so, will the building prove stable? 

As I read on, however, these qualms subsided. The author is not 
building upon sand but upon the good firm rock of the Gospel and 
Acts themselves. He fastens upon St Luke’s ‘plot’ as the significant clue 
to his theology, and this plot is centred on Jerusalem. The Gospel moves 
inwards towards it; the Acts move outwards from it; and it is not only a 
holy city, a symbolic city, but also a way of life, a way of thought, a 
captivity and a liberation. But the true Jerusalem is not the geographical 
assemblage of buildings on Mount Sion; it is the Church — whose 
boundaries are the frontiers of the world. Indeed, Fr Hastings’ book 
might almost be described as an extended version of, and commentary 
upon, the speech of St Stephen before the Sanhedrin. He deals with 
prophecy in the Old Testament and its bearing upon the New, and with 
prophecy in the New Testament itself — and I could have wished for 
more on this fascinating subject (“We know in part. We prophesy in 
part’). Indeed, my chief complaint against the book is that Fr Hastings, 
like a well-informed guide in some palace or cathedral, hurries me past 
many fascinating vistas and makes me long to say ‘Stop. Tell me more 
about that bit.’ All in vain. The next vista is already opening out. I hope 
that in his next book he will allow himself and us rather more than 
180-odd pages for the Journey. A, GREEN-ARMYTAGE 


Friendship in Saint Augustine by Sr Marie Aquinas Mcnamara, 0.P. 
Pp. xix ++ 232 (Studia Fribugensia, New Series 20, 1958). 

Tuis dissertation has the aim of showing how St Augustine’s conception 
of friendship developed, especially after his conversion, and to disprove 
the idea that he became severe. When friendship came to mean friendship 
in Christ, his capacity for it grew, for the unifying gift of friendship is 
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only brought about by God. It is a union of souls through the divine life 
in Christ which both share. Cicero’s statement that agreement on divine 
things is the foundation of an authentic friendship remained true, but with 
increased significance in the Christian life; and because of their special 
kind of union ‘only Christians who lived their faith were capable of perfect 
friendship’ (p. 212). The conclusion that we see in this the idea of friendship 
becoming supernaturalized will hardly be questioned. It is drawn from an 
examination of many texts of the Saint, and is expanded with pleasant 
simplicity and clarity. But three criticisms may be offered. 

Firstly, the writer does not sufficiently bring together his ‘enduring 
capacity for friendship as a predominant trait’ with his sensitiveness and 
awareness that ‘each heart is a world closed to all others’, which is referred 
to several times. It would seem that if a union in friendship is effected by 
God as a grace, then by this the factors which make for isolation would at 
least be rendered insignificant when the grace is given, or when again 
under grace the same charity revives. This is what seems to be meant 
when she says that he found it extremely difficult to attain the unity of 
friendship which he longed for, and expected it to be realized only in heaven 
(p. 189), but it would have been interesting to have seen this given more 
attention. 

Secondly, at some points the writer maintains that universal charity 
was the ultimate development of his friendship (e.g. pp. 151, 220), at others 
that friendship is a gratuitous gift of God and therefore rare (e.g. p. 225). 
It ought to have been made clear that there were really two kinds of 
friendship: universal charity and a special intimacy with a large number 
of individuals (this being a deeper relation in charity). 

Thirdly, it would have seemed appropriate to have related friendship 
to St Augustine’s categories of frui and uti, especially as it is pointed out 
(p. 205) that friendship should be so referred to God that it is he who is 
loved in the friend. A text is given which uses this distinction (p. 205, 
n. 65), but it is not taken up. A fuller consideration of the theology and 
psychology of this situation would have been very valuable. 

However, the thesis amply shows that St Augustine’s capacity for 
friendship was in constant growth. The method of taking his friends one 
by one is helpful in understanding the characters involved, and therefore 
the works themselves, especially the early dialogues and many of the 
letters. EDWARD BOOTH, O.P. 


Philon d’Alexandrie by J. Daniélou. Pp. 220 (Librairie Arthéme Fayard, 
Paris, 1958). 

PHILO was born a few years before Christ and died not earlier than the 
principate of Claudius, more than a decade after the first Christian 
Pentecost. He was a Hellenist Jew ‘of great character and great cultivation’, 
as P. Daniélou says, who ‘enjoyed with moderation the material and 
intellectual advantages of a refined civilization’. He was ‘passionately 
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devoted’ to the Jewish community and its faith and, besides his life’s 
work of ‘explaining’ the Bible to the Jews and ‘defending it to the pagans’, 
he was active in serving the interests of the Jews of Alexandria, as witness 
the famous mission to Caligula. When we add that the type of Jewish 
thought represented by his voluminous extant writings had a great 
influence on early post-apostolic Christian theology, it is obvious that the 
recent interest in him is amply justified. The very sympathetic appraisal of 
him now before us deserves a particularly warm welcome. 

After relating what is known of the family and life of Philo, P. Daniélou 
discusses, in relation to him, the Essenes, the Alexandrian philosophers, 
and the ‘imperial ideology’. Two chapters are given to his biblical 
exegesis and the Septuagint, and one to his theology (the first section here 
is on ‘the incomprehensibility of God’ and the third on ‘the Logos’). 
A short chapter on Philo’s spirituality rounds off this exposition of his 
thought, and the book ends with an examination of points of possible 
‘contact’ between Philo and the New Testament. ‘There is no question of 
the New Testament having influenced Philo’ or vice versa; but some New 
Testament writers show striking resemblances with him, because, like 
him, they employ Jewish theological patterns. For their Logos doctrines, 
in particular, both Philo and the Fourth Gospel (as also the Book of 
Wisdom) build on the theology of the Old Testament, but the Fourth 
Gospel shares none of Philo’s platonizing sytematization of that theology. 
For Philo the incarnation of the Logos would have been a shocking 
notion, and yet his Logos is a knowable creature of God the unknowable. 
For John the Logos is really God, and yet he was ‘made flesh’, i.e. 
became man. I fear that the pre-Nicene Christian Fathers were too 
much influenced by such notions of the Logos as we find in Philo and failed, 
sometimes, to penetrate the real meaning of the Johannine teaching. To 
understand the Fourth Gospel, I suggest, it is important to realize clearly 
two things. First, the title Logos belongs directly and formally to Jesus 
Christ as God made man, and is only thrown back from that reference 
to God the Son considered in abstraction from the incarnation and its 
revelational antecedents. Secondly, the roots of John’s doctrine of the 
Logos are in the Old Testament ‘word’ of prophecy, of providence, and 
of creation, and its linguistic similarity with Gentile Logos speculations 
are not much more than accidental. Once again P. Daniélou has put us 
deeply in his debt. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


St Peter Damian: Selected Writings on the Spiritual Life by Patricia 
McNulty. Pp. 187 (Faber) 21s. 
Miss McNu ty has translated three of St Peter Damian’s treatises on 
the spiritual life, although it should be understood that the spiritual life 
meant is one lived strictly within a monastic or eremitical context. She has 
added three sermons and a homily in praise of St Benedict, and she has 
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prefaced the translations with an introduction dealing with Damian’s 
general career and the sources and character of his ascetical theology — 
if it can be called quite that. 

The account of the Saint’s life as ecclesiastical statesman has many 
deficiencies. Miss McNulty has taken her ideas of what the eleventh- 
century reform movement was all about, and Peter Damian’s place in it, 
from Fliche’s La Réforme Grégorienne. This simply will not do. A much 
more extensive acquaintance with German scholarship on the period is 
required. Had Miss McNulty read.Klewitz on the cardinals of the reform 
period, she could never have spoken of Damian as a ‘member of the Sacred 
College’ in 1057-58. Nor, had she read, as she ought, Michel on Papstwahl 
und K@nigsrecht, could she have spoken of the Election Decree of 1058 
as ‘asserting the right of the cardinal clergy, and no others, to make 
elections to the see of Peter’. Indeed I doubt if one could have written 
that if one had even read the Election Decree itself. Miss McNulty makes 
conventional and rather superficial judgments on ‘caesaropapism’ and 
St Peter Damian’s ‘innocence’ in failing to anticipate Gregory VIIs 
brutal handling of the greater lay-princes. She has made no attempt to 
see why the Saint took the stand he did, nor has she seen any connexion 
between his insistence that the Emperor had an important place in the 
Church, with his dislike of the readiness with which reforming popes from 
Leo IX onwards led their own armies against their enemies. Peter’s 
criticism of Leo IX on this score is not mentioned. Although the absolutely 
crucial disputes on the theology of ordination are mentioned, neither 
their absolute importance for the development of Catholic doctrine, nor 
their interest as revealing the dangerously fanatical tendencies in reforming 
Rome is brought out. After all Peter Damian was right and a succession 
of popes including Gregory VII was wrong; this seems to me worth 
mentioning. The Abbé Saltet’s book on the reordination question does 
not appear in the bibliography. Nor does, significantly, Mgr Ryan’s book 
on Damian as canonist. 

Miss McNulty’s ‘political’ introduction then is poor and seriously 
wanting. On her subject’s spiritual writings she is much better. She 
deals with the tone of his writings and his sources well, and she does not 
fail to point out the occasional Manichaen hatred of the flesh which zeal 
betrayed him into. I think this side of Damian can be overdone — 
although Miss McNulty is certainly not guilty of this. Damian was after all 
a member of a group of extremists, spiritual athletes, even acrobats, one 
might call them. Consequently it is his moderation, his awareness of the 
need for discretion even in flagellation, that calls for notice. His remarks 
on fasting are admirably sensible: 

“He may therefore be said to fast well who is content with the common 
fare on the days when he eats; for if he eats the same food as those who 
eat daily, he will not exceed the measure of what they eat’. 

This is something of a key to Damian’s character. At every point in his 
career, as monk, cardinal-bishop, legate, theologian, it is robust common- 
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sense and discretion which mark his actions in spite of his blunt talk and 
occasional violence of manner. 

Miss McNulty’s translations read extremely well. She has plainly taken 
much care over them. I think she has caught something of Damian’s 
style in her English. For instance she renders: 

‘Cave dum parentum stiparis obsequiis, dum verbis assentantium 
suaviter deliniris, ne, quod absit, ipsa in mente tua praelatio, vel impensa 
everentia lenocinetur, et quasi dignus sis, qui ad ista perveneris, male 
Jemulcens cogitatio blandiatur’ 
iS: 

“Beware when you are surrounded by the obsequiesness of kinsmen, 
when you are sweetly smeared with the words of yes-men, lest this lordship 
ind deep reverence should be so flattering to your soul that evilly-alluring 
houghts will convince you that you are in fact worthy of all this (which 
sod forbid). Where I have tested her translation it is accurate as well as 
elicitous. Thus although her introduction has its lacunae, the book is on 
he whole good, and a welcome addition to the pitifully few things on or 
9y Damian in English. ERIC JOHN 


4t Sundry Times by R. C. Zaehner. Pp. 230 (Faber) 21s. 


[HERE are very few Christian writers about religion at the present time 
who merit more serious attention than Professor R. C. Zaehner, because 
1c is one of the few who are really trying to grapple, with sufficient 
nformation and the requisite honesty and clear-headedness, with the 
sroblems presented by the claim of the Christian religion to universality. 

Anyone who wants to understand how formidable these problems are 
an do no better than read the first chapter of the present book, in which 
hey are stated with the utmost clarity. Zaehner distinguishes two great 
cinds of religion, the Indian and the Semitic, the mystical and the 
rophetical, which appear to be absolutely incompatible and irreconcilable. 
n the rest of his Essay in the Comparison of Religions (the sub-title of his 
00k) he displays the contrasting traditions more fully, indicating possible 
yoints of contact, and in the last chapter, Consummatum Est, he makes 
he most serious attempt that has yet been made to show how both are 
ulfilled in Christianity. The Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and 
ithics at the University of Oxford is weil equipped for the tremendous 
ask he has undertaken. He is a specialist in Zoroastorianism, the least 
nown and studied of the great religions of the world, and his previous 
00k, Mysticism Sacred and Profane (Oxford 1957) has shown the breadth 
f his knowledge of both the great mystical traditions of India and the 
Moslem world and the strange variety of mystical or allegedly mystical 
Xperiences in the West, even the lowest and maddest of which need to 
ye taken into account and brought into the comparison. He combines, 
00, a healthy dislike for syncretisms and short cuts, attempts to make 
ut that all the great religious traditions are essentially saying the same 
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thing of the Guénon-Huxley type, with a real sympathy and respect for 
the great non-Christian religions, an awareness that a Christian cannot 
simply dismiss them as errors and perversions, which leads him to some 
very spirited attacks on the neo-Calvinist position of Kraemer, for whom 
Christianity is not a ‘religion’ and mysticism a sublime form of the root 
sin of mankind, a repetition of the Fall. 

Zaehner has shown us what we have to do if we take the claims of our 
religion to be universal seriously and how difficult it is to do it, and he has 
made a good beginning of the work. He himself would be the first to 
admit that it is only a beginning, and that there is a vast amount which 
still needs doing (including of course much constructive criticism of his 
own attempts) by theologians and scholars of many different aptitudes 
and special interests. One kind of person who may have more to contribute 
than Zaehner appears to think, and who can certainly learn a very great 
deal from his books if he reads them perceptively, is the student of Greek 
philosophy. Greek philosophy, and not only late Greek philosophy but 
that of some at least of the Pre-Socratics, of Plato and Aristotle, and 
even of Epicurus, was much less rationalist and more religious than 
Zaehner supposes, and was much influenced by special experiences of the 
sort which he describes so well, as the work of some modern scholars has 
shown. I have a strong suspicion that a good deal of light may be thrown 
on some puzzling features of Aristotle’s conception of intellect, his 
doctrines of divine noesis noeseos and human theoria, perhaps even on the 
Separable Reason, by a comparison with what Zaehner says about the 
Yoga experience and its Western counterparts (it is unfortunate that in 
his one important reference to Aristotle, in another context, he makes 
the mistake of presenting his view of knowledge as a sort of ‘correspond- 
ence theory’). And of course a close comparison of the thought of 
Plotinus with some kinds of Indian thought, especially that of the Murdaka 
Upanishad (pp. 107-08), with the object not of establishing an actual 
influence of Indian thought on Plotinus but of discovering similarities due 
to similar underlying experiences (and, of course, differences) might well 
be extremely fruitful. Plotinus has a good deal to say about Zaehner’s 
‘pan-en-henic’ experience (‘becoming nous’ or ‘becoming the All’) which 
he describes with great precision and distinguishes clearly from the 
mystical union with the One; and there are many points where his 
evidence might prove of value. And the student of Greek, especially 
Platonic, philosophy (and of the Christian patristic thought which owes 
so much to it and the Platonic side of the thought of St Thomas) might 
be able to give a wider meaning to ‘reason’ which would induce Zaehner 
to modify his rather disconcerting statement that ‘Religion is basically 
irrational’ (p. 12), which has some truth in it if you give the sort of 
restricted meaning to ‘reason’ which he appears to do, but is hardly 
satisfactory to those who believe with Plato and St Thomas that our 
intellect as well as our heart can only find rest in God. 


A. H. ARMSTRONG 
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Précis d’ Histoire Monastique by Patrice Cousin, 0.s.B. Pp. 594 (Bloud 
and Gay) n.p. 


Dom Patrice has written an unpretentious but very useful book. He has 
produced a summary — but within its limits full— account of the 
history of monasticism from the earliest times to the present day. The 
book is well-proportioned: St Benedict does not appear until page 136; 
there is a detailed account of Celtic monasticism which contrives to be 
neither sentimental nor patronizing; at the other end we have a history 
of Solesmes, and there is even a footnote on Downside. Every chapter is 
given a detailed bibliography with commentary which is perhaps the 
most valuable part of the book. The chapter on St Benedict, for instance, 
is rightly conservative, but in the bibliography we are told briefly of the 
controversy over the priority of the Rule of St Benedict on the Regula 
Magistri, given a list of the principal studies devoted to the subject, 
and some idea of the present opinion. Dom Patrice is inclined to think the 
Regula Magistri is the earlier of the two. 

In a work of this scope naturally there are /acunae in the bibliography, 
and as so often happens in French and English historical writing, it is the 
German historians who are forgotten most often. Dom Patrice claims that 
the Responsiones Gregorii are now recognized as false. He does not mention 
however, the principal discussion of the letter, Suso Brechter’s book, nor 
that not all scholars have accepted the new views. The bibliography on 
St Boniface finds space for Mr Greenaway’s little book but omits Levison’s 
England and the Continent in the Eighth Century. The informative biblio- 
graphical notes to the chapter on Cluny omit to mention Dom Kassius 
Hallinger’s Gorze-Kluny. In the more recent chapters some indication of 
the weight of the opposition to Dom Moquereau’s musical theories is 
required. The innocent reader would not suppose from Dom Patrice’s 
remarks that there was any opposition. A number of maps are included. 

There can be little dispute about the value of this book. Every Sixth 
Form Library ought certainly to have it. ERIC JOHN 


Dom Mabillon by Henri Leclercq. Two Volumes, pp. 1,000 (Letouzey et 
Ané, Paris), 1500 francs. 
LyTTON STRACHEY has taught us to recognize and question the even-paced 
double tome as the conveyance of ‘life and times’ biography at its most 
grandiloquent. But for the subject of Fr Leclercq’s enterprise, it is the 
‘genre propre’, for he was indeed a man all of a piece, uniform in his 
career and at one with his work. Two volumes also betoken a book which 
has certainly come to stay. For, even when disproved and disrespected, 
with its copious resources it can look forward to a protracted life as 
quartermaster to its own subverters. And so, the very existence of 
Leclercq’s Dom Mabillon is its most resounding plaudit. 

But we do regret that the author sometimes confuses the scale of such 
a work with that of the encylcopzdia, where he is clearly more at home. 
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Force of circumstances and calls from outside enlisted Mabillon, as they 
did Fr Thurston, into pamphleteering skirmishes in many obscure and 
now-abolished ‘vicoli’ of Church History. But, unlike the learned Jesuit 
he also marched along several of its grand avenues. And although in 
Fr Leclercq’s pages, the proportions of quantity are observed, there is 
little awe amidst the industry, no pause for considerations of a more 
general character, in order to exalt those of Mabillon’s achievements that 
were most lasting. Extent alone is hardly enough to distinguish the account 
of ‘De Re Diplomatica’ from the dispute on the authenticity of the Sacred 
Tear, venerated at Vendome. Sometimes, alas, the uniformity of tone 
reduces the book to a leisurely bibliography. 

Yet this is a rare fault, and one redeemed by the author’s generous 
selection from the journals of the literary voyages in Germany, Italy, 
Lorraine and Flanders. And although the greater part of Fr Leclercq’s 
work is available to us, although not too readily, in printed sources, it 
is not the ‘rechauffé’ that were his contributions to the ‘Dictionaire 
d’Archaeologie Chrétienne’. Whatever he has borrowed, he has 
illuminated with his own discoveries from the correspondence, mostly at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, but also dispersed in archives throughout 
Europe, an oblique witness to the cosmopolitan Republic of Letters — 
created by the Maurist. 

Both these sources show that Mabillon owed allegiance to two worlds. 
So congenial did he find the dawning ‘courteoisie’ that he moved with 
no awkwardness at its focal points in Paris and Rome. Indeed Leclercq — 
finds occasion to reprehend his ‘intempérance laudative’ when among the © 
great. Salons, Academies, and the Grand Tour —he had forestalled 
them all. His books, although concerned with things medieval, open at a 
Baroque title page, followed by a sonorous dedication. But as a Benedictine © 
and a sturdy provincial from Champagne, he was vigorously embodied in 
the Ancien Régime. We discover that his monasteries still had prisons for 
their subjects, and feudally despatched their fighting-men to relieve Vienna ~ 
when sieged by the Ottomans. But his was a living adherence too. He 
sang hymns and canticles all the way to Clairvaux, full of joy to visit” 
St Bernard’s solitude. He knelt in the road at the first glimpse of every 
church which sheltered some local cult. The dialectic between these two 
civilizations, only resolved for most Frenchmen in 1789, caused him no 
distress. ‘, 

The charming full account of Mabillon’s early life allures one to 
speculate on his first encounter with the muse of History. Do not laugh. | 
Gibbon, most unromantic of men, had such an experience when Vespefs — 
broke in upon his reyeries in the Forum. And Mabillon was not entirely 
the creation of Dom Luc D’Achery, the veteran Maurist and librarian 
of St Germain’s who harnessed the resources of his Congregation to 
produce scholarly works almost to order. The incident was not his 
dismissal as Treasurer of St Denis for breaking the alleged mirror of Virgil. 
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> know that that is a legend. Rather, it is tempting to repose no small 
nificance in the survival of Mabillon’s grandfather to the age of 106, 
father to that of 108 and his stepmother to 112. Is there a clue here to 
| feeling for the past? Piety too must have been nourished by the soil 
ound his native Rheims, rich with its associations of ‘res Dei gestae 
r Francos’. And his early monasteries — Saint Remy and Saint Denis — 
Te great royal mausoleums. But such a quest rather delights than profits. 
Even more of a phenomenon is the total Maurist achievement. True, 
ir patristic work was matched by the ‘sound learning’ which was a 
il mark of the contemporary Anglican Church. Mabillon himself 
ote to Dom Estiennot: ‘Il faut avouer que les Anglais sont d’habiles 
ns, et qu’ils font tous les jours des outrages trés doctes’. (And yet the 
liberate planning behind the French enterprise cries out for study, not 
ly because it was successful, but because it is so alien to the English 
torical tradition.) But the Maurist documenting of the Benedictine 
nturies and of the Frankish Church is the more remarkable in that, 
like the English Antiquarians — Cotton, Wood and Dugdale, or the 
rary side of the Tractarians and of the Continental Catholic Revival, it 
Ss not an effort of recovery. The tidy-minded zestful monks of St 
rmain had never been wrenched from their past, but really belonged 
the tradition they were publishing—a rare instance of self- 
nsciousness. Perhaps the challenge came from Pére La Chaise who used 
, influence with the King to arrogate monastic buildings and revenues 
his brethren of the Society. Fr Leclercq does not hazard any explanation 
a pity, because the work is not altogether lacking in conjecture and 
erpretation. Indeed his mordant comments that conclude the quotations 
mm de Rancé, if reminiscent of Brémond, are very welcome. 
Too often the reader will chaff at the speculative languor that confines 
2If to relating only ‘the history of the history’. But it is probably not 
sy to take to wings when moving along so wide a front. No one has 
| attempted so much as Leclercq, and apart from his Dom Mabillon, 
have only a welter of learned monographs, each burrowing into a 
rticular sector of the great Maurist. Criticism therefore seems cheap 
en directed at a work that will fill more than adequately so great a void. 
DOM DANIEL REES 


e Undistorted Image by Archimandrite Sofrony, translated by Rosemary 
monds. (The Faith Press) 18s. net. 


E Staretz Silouan (1866-1938) was a Russian peasant who became 
nonk of the Russian monastery of St Panteleimon, on Mount Athos. 
chimandrite Sofrony here gives us an account of his life and a com- 
ntary on his doctrine, followed by chapters made up from the writings 
the holy man. The whole is preceded by a Foreword, two pages only 
length but pregnant with meaning, from the pen of Georges Florovsky. 
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A monk’s life on Mount Athos present certain difficulties to a biographer 
It is lacking in external incident. Its drama is an interior one, and most of 
it escapes us, hidden behind the humility of the disciple of the cross. But 
enough remains of memories and writings of Silouan to show the essential 
identity of the way of holiness, even when lived in circumstances so remote 
from our own as those of a Russian Orthodox monastery. Indeed the 
fascination of this book for a Western reader is largely in this identity, 
and in the presentation of a spiritual life and a monastic tradition which 
owe hardly anything to all thosé Western developments which from the 
days of St Benedict and St Gregory the Great have left so deep an imprint 
on our own spirituality and monasticism. One feels as though one were 
back in the fourth century in Egypt; and yet one feels at home. The 
essential rhythms of thought and faith and feeling are such as we can 
recognize as authentically Catholic — except of course for the fact that 
the Church herself is wrongly identified. We may take, as an example, 
what Archimandrite Sofrony says about Tradition: ‘For the Staretz the 
life of the Church meant life in the Holy Spirit, and Sacred Tradition the 
unceasing action of the Holy Spirit in her. Sacred Tradition, as the 
eternal and immutable dwelling of the Holy Spirit in the Church, lies at 
the very root of her being, and so encompasses her that even the Scriptures - 
themselves come to be but one of its forms . . . Men are wrong when 
they set aside Sacred Tradition and go, as they think, to its source — to 
the Holy Scriptures. The Church has her origins not in the Scriptures but 
in Sacred Tradition . . . Unwavering faith in the veracity of the Church’s- 
teaching and a deep trust in all that the Church has recognized and 
confirmed in her experience lie at the basis of the Athonite monk’s life.’ 
One criticism I would venture to make: the theology and spirituality 
based on the distinction between the incommunicable Being of God and 
his communicable Energy are both alien to our Western thought and only 
doubtfully based on the universal primitive tradition of the Church. | 

On the whole, however, a Western reader will get much edification 
out of this book, and will acquire a deep respect for the simple but 
profound peasant whose spiritual life was based upon the twin foundations 
of utter humility and love of all men (especially ‘enemies’) in God. ; 

DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


} 
Ermites du Saccinanda. Eglise Vivante. J. Monchanin and H. Le Saux. 
Pp. 204 (Casterman) francs 75 (Belgian). i 


THIs description of an experiment in the integration of the Christian and 
Indian monastic traditions is by two priests who have been leading the 
life of solitaries, hardly distinguishable from that of the traditional Hindu 
sannyasis, in the Tamil-speaking area of South India. This expression of 
their ideas, which they have at last given to the public, is the result of 
experience gained over a number of years. Rarely can there have been 
such a profound appraisal of the true nature of the great spiritual quest 
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India, and its urgent meaning for Christians, since the bold attempt 
de Nobili more than three hundred years ago. There can be no doubt 
it the ‘Indian experience’, if I may call it that, offers at the present day 
; greatest obstacle in the spiritual order to the claims of Christianity 
d at the same time the most glittering challenge to those who have seen 
it a great store of treasure waiting to be appropriated for the service 
Christ. 

The history of the relationship of Christianity to India has been a 
ig one of tragic misunderstanding. It seems very sad that so many 
ropeans should have been afflicted with a species of spiritual amnesia 
en faced with Indian religious ideas and forgotten about the Fathers of 
- Desert, as well as St Benedict, St Francis, of Assisi and St Benedict 
seph Labre. Such appears to be the case; for India, whose spiritual 
nate has been more influenced by the solitary contemplative than 
ywhere else, has hitherto received little or no knowledge of anything 
rallel in Christianity. We have sent missionaries in abundance, and 
re has been a flowering of charitable institutions and of heroic lives 
voted to works of mercy and the relief of suffering — Indians are loud 
their praise of our good works — but that there is anything spiritually 
able behind it all is hardly suspected. This is no exaggeration. Gandhi 
nself was under a misapprehension about the true nature of Christianity. 
- admired its charitable works, and its power of organization; he 
shed to have Christian monks working in India to help the poor, but 
never imagined for a moment that India had a spiritual lesson to learn, 
that the God at whose feet she had sat in adoration for so many 
yturies was in fact the living Christ. 

Si grand que fut le Mahatma, il ne comprit jamais a fond les valeurs 
entielles du christianism; il y voyait avant tout une aide, souverainement 
cace en son ordre, pour sortir son peuple de sa condition de detresse; 
la facon plus ou moins du despote autrichien du XVIII siecle qui 
lisait l’Eglise comme une force morale et policiére; ou encore d’un 
jtre politique francais mort recemment qui admirait en elle une 
jtresse incomparable d’ordre social et politique.’ 

=Isewhere the authors quote the case of a learned Hindu professor who 
s utterly astounded to hear that monks so much as existed in 
ristianity. 

[he ashram as it exists, and as it is envisaged by the authors, in its 
ure development, is a new attempt to throw a bridge over the gulf 
t separates Christian culture, as it exists at this moment in India, and 
{ian culture in the stricter sense. It is important to emphasise that this 
omething more than an essay in ‘adaptation’, as if it were a question of 
ing Christian things as they exist with us and making a few alterations 
and there in externals, such as dress, art, or methods of praying 
h the intention of making it more palatable to ‘the local people’. 
t were such there might be some small immediate result but little of 
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lasting value, and in any case the worth of such adaptations cannot be 
measured by conversion numbers. This is not a method of propaganda, 
but a-determined effort to come to grips with the problem at the most 
profound level, the only level in fact which the Hindus, with their long 
spiritual tradition, will recognize as valid and really sincere. The two 
priests, therefore, have boldly taken their stand on the inside of the 
experience and worked outwards. They are sannyasis, but Christian 
sannyasis, not Europeans dressed up as such. They assert strongly that 
neither the wearing of the ochre-coloured robe, nor the title of sannyasi, 
nor the naming of monasteries as ‘ashrams’ is admissable unless they 
really and truly correspond to what the names imply. Hence, the vow 
of poverty for example must in India be real and total poverty for the 
Indians only understand and recognize it in this strict form; their diet is 
vegetarian, and they have no buildings, but only huts sufficient to protect: 
them from the elements. 

The meaning of such a life will be readily appreciated in the land of 
their adoption. The wandering mendicant, the solitary, the man vowed. 
to perpetual silence are not uncommon features of the Indian landscape: 
even to-day. Of what other country can this be said any longer? Within: 
living memory Ramana Maharshi, while still a young boy, left his parents’ 
house and began his astounding career by descending into a dark cave: 
under the holy hill of Arunachala where he remained for several years., 
But in spite of the fact that the Desert Fathers, St Benedict and St Ignatius 
Loyola, for example, had done similar things, many Christian westerners! 
continue to condemn Indian contemplatives as wasting their time and lives! 
in some sort of useless dream. 

“Nul, sil est de bon sens, ne demeurera dix ans dans un silence total.,, 
si ce silence est vide; nul ne restera vingt ans et plus aux grottes de lai 
montagne, descendant chaque matin a la porte du Temple mendier' 
sa poignee de riz, s’il n’a ressenti quelque chose au-dedans.’ | 
The book also contains the outline of a plan. It is a plan for a monastie; 

institution, the monks of Saccinanda (from Sat, Cit, Ananda, Being,, 
Knowledge and Bliss, the three attributes of God in Indian thought). Thet 
plan is a flexible and tentative one, based on the rule of St Benedict. How! 
this plan will work in detail will depend on experiment and experience. _ 

One question remains to be answered. Is it not possible that all this is! 
three hundred years too late, that it should, in fact, have been carried! 
out by de Nobili’s successors, that it is pointless now to practise ant 
adaptation to an India that is rapidly passing away and in which the! 
Trimurti has been dethroned in the interests of the new gods, technology, 
economics and social science? To ask this question is to expose the: 
problem in a clearer light. In the first place the ‘success’ of the experiment 
is not to be seen in terms of results. Secondly, it places in sharper pef- 
spective the role of the Church as preserver and upholder, the agency 
which transmutes the Trimurti into the Blessed Trinity. Thirdly, it seems 
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ghly probable that the greatest battle between materialism and spiritual 
ues will be fought out on the Indian sub-continent, if anywhere, and if 
is is so it will be through the agency of the hermits, dedicated to their 
seless’ service of adoration of the One, ‘Kevala’, the Absolute, that 
dia will win her victory. In this light the function of the Saccinanda 
onks will be seen not as an experiment in local adaptation but as a 
=p forward in a movement of world-wide significance. 


20k Back in Love by Beatrice Hawker. Pp. 149 (Longmans, 1958) I5s. 


OD is agape. There is perhaps some use to the strange word, because 
reminds us that the love God is is not the poor, limited, growing and 
clining thing we experience; a matter of moments which fade, followed 
/ darkness and aching. God is love; this love is light and fire unquench- 
le, illimitable; the love which must give itself, for this is its law. To 
-a Catholic must mean to share in the whole of God’s grace proceeding 
it does from his love; to be a Catholic therefore cannot and must 
yt mean to be the member of a tribal cult with divisions between ‘us and 
em’; where God is at work, there is the church. 

These observations are commonplace; yet they need to be made when 
troducing a book by a former Methodist, written in love and tender 
collection of her Methodist youth. It is easy for the Catholic to fall into 
e unconscious belief or worse that God is the proprietor of a private 
ub with excellent service to which he belongs; he then finds it strange 
at God should operate outside the club and thinks that what does ‘go 
1 outside, if anything, is certainly no more than the activities of a spiritual 
jack-bar. What Mrs Hawker makes brilliantly clear, as John Todd 
cently did in another book noticed in the Winter Issue of the REVIEW 
as the enormous strength, power and beauty of one form of non- 
atholic Christianity, Wesleyan nonconformity, and the great Catholic 
thodoxy of its main beliefs. 

Mrs Hawker’s book takes us back into the village life of the West 
ountry thirty years ago; to the labourers and shepherds and shop- 
pers, men and women with monosyllabic names and monosyllabic 
oughts; thoughts of the great burning vision of God who shall be served, 
cause he is Lord and Saviour. There are beautiful portraits of great 
en and women who had little to give to one another but love and 
rvice, but who gave to each according as each had need or right. They 
\d not the sacraments of the Church; but they had and they lived by the 
crament of the Word, the Church’s Word which is the Word of God. 
1ey read and they sang and they knew Him because they were His; 
d He was with them. The life they made is beautiful not because of the 
untry or the villages they lived in; a guide-book finds little to say of 
reet. It was beautiful because of the inward greatness of their minds 
d character, shaped by the bible, the hymns and their fellowship with 
e another in Christ. 
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Mrs Hawker’s book is surely a notable milestone in the literature of 
conversion; unlike so many converts’ books it sees and well says that all 
light is one. The pictures it paints of Methodists should make any Catholic 
humble; its unwhimpering story of their poverty should give the lie to the 
view that the poor must be bad, or the comfortable good. The great 
underlying presence in the book is the God who hides himself and the 
man who is afraid of the symbol because of the reverence he has for the 
light behind it, vaster than the sea at sunset. This is God as nearly all of 
our countrymen know him; we should learn of it. I, T. HALE 


Anglican Liturgies of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries by W. 
Jardine Grisbrooke. Pp. xvi + 391 (Alcuin Club, S.P.C.K.) 42s. 


Turs book, the fruit of several years of research, will render great service, 
not only to members of the Alcuin Club and to other liturgists, but also 
to dogmatic theologians, for the very raison d’étre of all these attempts 
at improving the Eucharistic Liturgy of the Church of England was 
chiefly doctrinal, as the author is careful to point out and explain at 
considerable length, and this with not a few veiled thrusts at present-day 
Anglican theologians, but he declares, “It is no purpose of mine to defend, 
to attack to advocate or to deprecate any doctrine of the Eucharist... 
to say what Anglicans should believe or how they should worship’. At 
the time of writing he was still a member of the Church of England, 
but he has recently been received into the Greek Orthodox Church, and 
so his objective approach is understandable. He does indeed frequently 
tell us what is not the doctrine of the Church of England, but not what 
is her official teaching, although he maintains that the Scottish liturgy 
of 1637 is a true expression of Anglican eucharistic theology. 

He holds no brief for the Prayer Book of 1662 and has no scruple 
in countenancing revision of it ‘with or without “lawful authority”.’ 
According to him it enshrines Cranmer’s doctrine on the Real Presence 
and on the nature of the sacrifice, which the Church of England never 
really held. A propos of this he has a rather ungenerous note on the 
accuracy and judgment of the late Dom Gregory Dix. 

This book gives us the text of twelve Orders for the Holy Eucharist, 
some of them completely unknown even to distinguished liturgists. 
Though differing one from another, they all aim at restoring traditional 
Catholic elements culled from the early liturgies, especially from the 
so-called Clementine Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions. This was | 
considered to be free from all corruptions, simply “by not being used in. 
any Church!’ The principal features, which these liturgies sought to have. 
reintroduced in order to supply for the chief defects of the Anglican rite: 
were the Preface thanking God for all his benefits beginning with the 
creation (that of the Non-jurors of 1734 took up nearly three pages without | 
musical notes); the Epiclesis, or Invocation of the Holy Spirit to consecrate! 
the bread and wine; the Anamnesis, or remembrance of the principal | 
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mysteries of the life of our Lord and the Amen to be said by each communi- 
cant after the words of administration. Some rites also had, as in Eastern 
Liturgies, the deacon’s litany of intercession for the various classes of 
mankind. 

Jeremy Taylor’s liturgy is admirably devout, but long-winded beyond 
measure. The collect for Trinity Sunday covers a page and a half! Our 
author has a tender spot for Edward Stephens, no doubt because he says 
“The Greek Communion I take to be the only true Catholic Communion in 
the world and therefore preferable before any other’. At the same time 
Stephens, was in favour of daily communion (at five in the morning) 
which is not the custom of the Greeks. It is interesting to read that the 
curious expression ‘to stay communion’ was used by Stephens, who asks 
“Whether by ancient Canons all the Faithful, who came to church and 
heard the Scriptures, were not obliged to stay this Solemn Service?’ 
His liturgy alone provides for the use of incense. 

William Whiston advocates the communion of baptized children, 
celebrations every Lord’s day and on the feasts of Martyrs, communion 
received standing from one loaf and the mixed Cup; also triple immersion 
in baptism preceded by an anointing with oil and followed by clothing 
with a white garment and confirmation ‘with the holy ointment’. 

The author thinks highly of the Non-jurors’ liturgy of 1718, as being 
eminently satisfactory, and says it may be regarded as a primary source 
of all the Anglican liturgies descended from the Scottish liturgy of 1764. 
The Non-jurors, like the authors of all the other liturgies described in 
this book, declared they did not believe in transubstantiation, though 
they believed in a very real presence of Christ in the bread and wine, 
which ‘re-presented’ his Body and Blood. They all believed that the 
Eucharist was in some way a sacrifice and they nearly all made provision 
for the reservation of the consecrated elements for the use of the sick. 
The Non-jurors introduced the Kiss of Peace into their liturgy, and 
the administration of milk and honey after baptism. 

Of Bishop Thomas Deacon, who was largely responsible for the 
compilation of the Non-jurors’ liturgies, Broxap, writing in I9II, said 
‘he certainly had the gift . . . of translating ancient forms of prayer into 
devotional and melodious English’ and our author says he ‘possessed 
a knowledge of patristics and of liturgics equalled in his own day (and in 
Britain) only by Brett and Rattray’. The latter, who was a Scottish Non- 
juring Bishop, compiled a liturgy of his own, of which Mr Grisbrooke 
says ‘of all the rites considered in this book, Rattray’s is probably the most 
satisfactory, even as it is certainly the most scholarly’. 

The revision of the Eucharistic liturgy is very much in the air to-day, 
not only in Rome, but also in the Anglican Communion, and the fathers 
of the Lambeth Conference last year requested the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to ‘appoint an Advisory Committee to prepare recommend- 
ations for the structure of the Holy Communion Service . . . which could 
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both conserve the doctrinal balance of the Anglican tradition and take 
account of present liturgical knowledge’. The study of Mr Grisbrooke’s 
book should be of the greatest help to all concerned in this work of 
revision, and not only to Anglicans, but to our own liturgists as well. 
An awkward feature of this book is the grouping of all the comment- 
aries together in the first part under the sole page-heading “Commentary 
and all the texts in the second half under the page-heading ‘Texts’, so 
that one has to be continually turning pages to find the beginning of a 
chapter to know where one is. RONALD PILKINGTON 


Walter Bagehot by N. St John Stevas. Pp. xvi + 485 (Eyre and Spottiswode) 
36s. 


Dr Stevas has made his book out of an account of Bagehot’s life, his 
principal writings and his opinions, together with a substantial selection 
from Bagehot’s published work. The memoir is brief, so also was Bagehot’s 
life. He hardly had time to be more than a brilliant young man in the 
public sense, and an eminence grise behind the financial policy of 
governments. His achievements, like his courtship and marriage, do not 
make exciting reading. His opinions are more important, but not to 
everyone’s taste. They embody the common-sense of the time: the time, 
one feels, was lucky to have so sensible and shrewd an observer. But 
Bagehot seems to me to have lacked historical sense and a truly philo- 
sophical imagination; his writings in consequence seem rather dated. 
However their urbanity — and Bagehot’s excellent expository style — still 
make an impact. To be fair, one’s impression of Bagehot depends on 
one’s temperament. He makes a tremendous appeal to Dr Stevas, for 
instance, and Dr Stevas is clearly an intelligent man. On p. 22 he remarks 
that Bagehot’s ‘criticism of his contemporaries had none of the shrillness 
of Matthew Arnold’s strictures’. There it is. Bagehot is for those who 
think Arnold shrill. Those of us who think Arnold erred, if at all, the other 
way, will find Bagehot more than a little dull. 7 

Dr Stevas has acquitted his task well. There is a delicious footnote on 
the pronunciation of Bagehot which contains the nicest irrelevant anecdote 
I have read for some time. In general Dr Stevas writes well. He con- 
scientiously tests the validity of Bagehot’s constitutional notions against 
subsequent political development. I thought this section too long because 
it is all so familiar. Anyone prepared to pay thirty-six shillings for a book 
on Bagehot will know all we are told here about how Lord Curzon failed 
to become Prime Minister, or enough of the sordid details of the threat 
to create new peers during the pre-1914 Irish crisis, to do this testing for 
himself. I thought the selection from Bagehot’s writings was well-chosen. 
This is a book for the conoisseur of Victorian civility, but it is a very good 
specimen of its kind — and a respectable enough kind at that. u 
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aria Montessori: her Life and Work by E. M. Standing. Pp. xiv + 354 
ollis and Carter, London 1957) 21s. 


1S book is hardly a biography of Dr Montessori; essentially it is a study 
her educational methods with some account of the circumstances in 
ich they arose. It could be reasonably claimed that Dr Montessori’s 
rk was in the truest sense her life (and she would probably agree), but 
reader expecting a wealth of biographical information will find only 
me sixty-eight pages concerned with ‘life’, as contrasted with ‘work’. 
fact, Mr Standing has given us something rather better than a 
nventional biography, for the greater part of the book consists of 
excellent and well-connected account of Dr Montessori’s educational 
thods. He enables one to see beyond the practical details of the class- 
om to basic principles, and it is here that the main value and interest 
the book is to be found, and this interest remains whether or not these 
inciples find their most effective deployment in Montessori classes. 
The theory of education not only interests teachers but also is a major 
coccupation of philosophers; for the consideration of what learning 
for us, is a part of the fundamental question of knowing knowledge 
d understanding what it is to understand. The philosophical problem 
s in the fact that our minds are meant to know, and to possess the 
own (‘. . . aliquid quod natum est convenire cum omne ente. Hoc 
tem est anima, quae quodammodo est omnia’ Qq. Dd. de Veritate q. 1, 
. Ic), but unfortunately our knowing is only in potentiality until it is 
some way brought into act by the thing known. This reduction from 
tency to act is, in the broadest sense, learning, and depends upon two 
ngs: firstly, upon the intelligibility underlying the external world about 
lich we learn, so that there is a sense in which the external intelligible 
already in act and ‘intelligere nostrum est quoddam pati’. Secondly, 
ining depends on an act of the mind in discovering this groundwork of 
eligibility in the experience of the senses: the intelligibility of the world 
made apparent by the light of the intellectus agens (Comm. in de 
ima Aristotelis, 739), which, in fact, forms the connexion between 
r minds and ultimate truth, the proper object of all our knowing 
. . lumen intellectuale . . est . . . quaedem participata similitudo luminis 
reati, in quo continentur rationes aeternae’ S. Theol. Ia q. 84, art. 5c). 
By stressing the natural movement of the child’s mind from potential 
actual knowing, Dr Montessori is building upon sound Aristotelian 
indations, for ‘All men naturally desire to know (Metaphysica, Bk A) 
d for the teacher to act as if his task were to set in motion a highly 
istant object is not in accord with the nature of the case. Her use of 
nsorial materials’ for teaching shows appreciation of the fact that the 
y to the intellect is through the senses, and for us this is the only 
tural way. St Thomas in his treatise De Magistro (Qq. Dd. de Veritate, 
11) emphasizes that the teaching of a master assists the pupil’s natural 
quisition of understanding; he assists rather than informs (Qq. Dd. de 
| 
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Veritate, gq. 11, art. 1c). In this case, the ordered knowing, which is SO. i 
important a part of the master’s insight, is expounded to the pupil in words, 
which St Thomas refers to as ‘sensible signs’ (idem ad 4um):-.. . ipsa” 
verba doctoris audita . . . hoc modo se habent ad causandum scientiam 
in intellectu sicut res quae sunt extra animam . . Bae Sy \teider io- 
propinquius se habeant ad causandum scientiam . . . inquantum sun 
signa intelligibilium intentionum’ (idem ad 11%). Obviously, words are_ 
of little use when teaching children with a small vocabulary, but Dr 
Montessori’s ‘signa intelligibilium intentionum’ rely on a child’s sense of 
shape and tactile discrimination, and she presents him teaching material. 
which he can handle but which is designed to lead to the essence of what 
she wishes to teach (as in the case of the geometrical figures discussed 
by Mr Standing on pp. 144-46). Another point of considerable interest is 
the importance attached to the word, or to ‘naming’, as marking a definite 
stage in the child’s process of understanding (pp. 140-42). 
Nevertheless, Dr Montessori’s own theorising and terminology aré 
at times unfortunate, notably in Chapters vi and xvi; she often speaks as 
a biologist, as Mr Standing notes on p. 87, and this may well be the 
origin of some of her shortcomings. Really she is more concerned with 
understanding than learning (at least as a biologist uses the term “learning’), 
and the discussion of understanding is a metaphysical, rather than @ 
biological, problem. 
One feature of the system which may arouse some misgivings is the 
apparent tendency to assume that unhampered natural development ol 
a child will effect all that is necessary to a complete upbringing. This 
underestimates the disharmony between intellect and will the ‘fomes 
peccati originalis’ (cf. S. Theol. Ila 27, art. 3c; Qq. Dd. de Malo, q. 2, a 
Ii, 12c). Mr Standing is aware of the criticism, remarking that 
Montessori had not time for a theological controversy (p. 159), but 
the theological question cannot be avoided in any system intended te 
train character and make new citizens. No one who has read Dr 
Montessori’s “The Mass Explained to Children’ or ‘Education Religieuse’ 
could doubt her own deep devotion, still less suspect that she would 
wittingly support a ‘naturalist’ or Pelagian trend in her teaching. Nevers 
theless, one cannot but feel that such an interpretation could easily 
placed upon her emphasis on ‘normalization’ of children and their futures 
as citizens of the world (Chap. iv). No educational theory can long afforé 
to overlook the defects left by original sin in human beings, and the neet 
for their perfection by grace; it is not supposed that Dr Montessori did, 
in fact overlook this point, but some of her writing seems open to this 
misinterpretation. 
It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the book under review does not discuss 
in any great detail Dr Montessori’s methods of religious education 
for here the child cannot learn for itself the truths of Christianity (howevel 
ingenious the teaching apparatus) but must accept what authority says 
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indeed we must all do. A sympathetic exposition of this topic would be 
lost welcome addition to a second edition of this book and would place 
even more in debt to Mr Standing. 

rhe foregoing criticisms are levelled rather against misplaced emphasis 
Dr Montessori’s system, than against Mr Standing’s exposition, and 
look forward to his further progress along the lines indicated by Dr 
mtessori, for one feels sure that the Dottoressa herself would be the 
: to maintain that her ideas were the final and perfect embodiment of 
truth for which she searched so earnestly and so long. _—D. F. COLE 


2 Godly and the Ungodly by R. Niebuhr. Pp. x ++ 150 (Faber) 21s. 


E time was when one picked up a new book by Professor Niebuhr with 
icipation — anticipation that one would agree with some things, 
ode mildly about others, but altogether one expected to find the book 
rth reading. For myself this time has passed. Professor Niebuhr has 
tten so much, has said the same things so many times with the same 
of imperturbable infallibility, that only duty makes one read him now. 
; new book is a collection of ‘recent essays’, studies in theological 
nment on current affairs or controversies. As usual Professor Niebuhr 
issured, dogmatic, omnicompetent, and puts everyone to rights from 
to to Mr Dulles. In a word he has all the brassy virtuosity of a really 
oular W.E.A. lecturer. 
Phere is, of course, plenty of sense in the book, but it is trivial sense; 
> cannot even be bothered to argue with him where one disagrees. 
> general level may be illustrated by a few quotations. Professor 
sbuhr tells us on p. 4: “There are of course forms of neurotic guilt 
lings which require pyschiatric attention’. An essay entitles Frustration 
Mid-Century is largely taken up with a respectfully catty discussion of 
ly Graham. 
Jn p. 25 Professor Niebuhr goes profound on us on ‘Higher Education 
America’. 
Does the liberal arts training transmit all the treasures of culture in 
eral and of national culture in particular with sufficient sympathy for 
values of tradition to prevent a sophisticated revolt of the intellectuals 
inst what is valid in the tradition; does it cultivate sufficient discrimina- 
1 in estimating the different strands in the tradition; and does it 
ourage sufficient critical detachment from the unique emphases which 
peculiarities of the national experience have created to prevent the 
ion from becoming too parochial and too dependent upon the past to 
relevant and creative in terms of present responsibilities and 
srgencies ?’ 

t must be admitted that Professor Niebuhr is nice to Negroes, Jews 
| Roman Catholics from time to time. 

ERIC JOHN 
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The Firstborn by Christopher Fry. (Oxford University Press) Third 
Edition 9s. 6d. 


THE reviewer once embarked on the production of an earlier version of 
this play, but found that it was too long for the occasion: he had lived 
with and loved the play for many years before he had the good fortune” 
to meet the author. Mr Fry then told him that he had a shortened acting: 
version, which had been performed at Mr Michael MacOwan’s academy 
of drama, and lent him his own copy for an open-air production at 
Downside last year: of that production a discerning critic wrote ‘a play 
that was spiritually as well as artistically convincing’. Even more than Mr_ 
T. S. Eliot, Mr Fry excels in the portrayal of the spiritual conflict upon 
the stage, and the present version of this play is worthy of study in the 
classroom and on the stage of every English school. Beauty of angus, 
simplicity of diction, convincing portrayal of character, tension 0 

dramatic power, and wondrous poetic imagery, combine to make thi 1 
play in the reviewer’s opinion the magnum opus of England’s greatest 
living writer of poetic drama. DOM WULSTAN PHILLIPSON 


Les Belles Heures du Duc de Berry. (Thawes and Hudson) 42s. 


Tuis is a magnificently produced volume, containing thirty-two facsimil 
plates from the famous Book of Hours created in the early fifteenth 
century for Jean, Duc de Berry, Prince of France. The Book was recently 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, whose 
generosity has enabled this volume to be sold at a comparatively reason- 
able price. Each plate glows with a rich consonance of colour, and one is — 
continually delighted by the gaiety and inventiveness of style: only in 
scenes of intenser feeling (e.g. the Descent from the Cross and Lamentation) 
does the artist’s sureness of touch falter. The scenes from our Lord’s 
infancy and from the Lives of the Saints are played out against a delightful 
background of forest, fountain and distant multi-turreted castle. From the 
life of St Bruno we have an authentic landscape picture of the contempora: 
Grande Chartreuse, and a portrait of the Bishop of Grenoble having a ot 
important dream. (Did medieval bishops really wear the mitre in bed?) 
DOM FINBAR MURPHY 
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DOM PAUL BROOKFIELD 


ER BROOKFIELD, only son of Charles Brookfield and Frances, née 
ogan, his wife, was born at Chelsea on 28th June 1888. A delicate boy, 
came to Downside in 1900 and had double pneumonia several times 
ore he left the school. He entered the novitiate at Belmont, where he 
3 clothed for Downside by Prior Fowler on 6th October 1907. He 
cived the minor orders from Bishop Hedley on 29th August 1909 and 
de his solemn profession for Downside under Abbot Cuthbert Butler 
16th October 1911, being ordained priest by Bishop Burton at Downside 
27th September 1914. He became editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW in 
5, but received permission to volunteer as chaplain to the forces in 
Great War in 1917. Dom Paul returned to Downside in 1919 and 
umed his work as editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW. 

Jom Paul’s health had caused much anxiety and he suffered from 
nchitis which prevented him from taking a full part in the active affairs 
the house for which his many gifts fitted him. In 1925 he went to 
auperate in South Africa, where he was the guest of the Sumner family, 
| visited many other Gregorian friends in the Union. He was chaplain 
Ladycross Preparatory School for five years, from 1930 until 1935, 
on he returned to Downside and was appointed priest-in-charge of the 
ish of Norton St Philip. In 1938 Dom Paul succeeded Dom Cyril 
lance as priest-in-charge of the lonely secluded parish of Bonham in 
tshire: here he endeared himself to his neighbours of every class and 
suasion and gained a considerable reputation as a bee-keeper. He dearly 
2d the country, and was a keen bird-watcher and student of nature. 
1939 Dom Paul again volunteered as chaplain and was appointed 
rrison Chaplain for the Bordon District Area from 1939 to 1943, 
>n he became chaplain to the Hospital Ship Atlantis, in which he served 
il the end of the war. On his demobilization Dom Paul returned to 
uham where he worked selflessly until the parish was given back to 
Bishop of the diocese in 1952. 

t was a great joy to his brethren when Fr Paul returned to Downside 
took up his abode in a tiny cell in the temporary guest wing. 
rounded by his book-binding tools, his clock from the Atlantis, his 
pots, and his Rybar ‘blowers’, as he always called them, Dom Paul 
d a cheerful life of prayer, industry and seclusion for seven years. 
ny times he fell dangerously ill, but always he managed to fight his 
sss and to make little of his sufferings. He often said Mass when those 
ut him feared that he was overtaxing his strength, but a few whiffs 
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from the blower, and he would continue unperturbed. Clothings, 
professions and ordinations saw him invariably struggling up the steps 
of the sanctuary to welcome the newcomers. Last Christmas he was very 
ill, but had himself carried down to the refectory ina wheel-chair and was 
his usual jovial self. His sympathy and understanding won him a host of 
friends outside the community: his correspondence with Anglican Army 
chaplains, doctors and nurses who had served with him on hospital ships, 
and parishioners who had loved him at Bonham and Norton St Philip, 
was continued to the end. He was respected by many types of men and 
women for the high seriousness which underlay his apparently jovial 
and carefree nature, and for the splendid courage which was the under- 
lying source of his influence upon others. He never preached much outside 
his parishes, but his example was something which has inspired many 
souls inside and outside his community, and there was much rejoicing 
when he was appointed Cathedral Prior of Norwich in 1957, the jubilee 
of his clothing as a novice at Belmont. 

Fr Paul received the Last Sacraments twelve times during his life, and 
was so familiar with the form for them that he once prompted the priest 
who was giving them to him and had hesitated at the word ‘odoratus’. 
He had a great devotion to the Mass and the sacraments, and was impatient 
of any slovenliness connected with the service of the altar: he was an 
experienced Master of Ceremonies and helped Dom Charles Pontifex at 
the consecration of the Abbey church. 

From his experiences as chaplain in both wars Fr Paul had collected 
a vast experience of people and he was a very gifted conversationalist 
and raconteur. With a face which in repose showed a marked resemblance 
to the gravity and dignity of that of his grandfather, the Rev. W. H. 
Brookfield, founder of the Cambridge Apostles, and intimate friend of 
Tennyson, Hallam, Dickens and Thackeray, Fr Paul could tell amazingly 
funny stories without altering his serious expression, and then his elequent 
eyebrows would show pained surprise when his audience rocked with 
mirth. He had the same warm interest in every member of the community 
which Abbot Ford had shown before him: like Abbot Ford, too, he became 
the guide and trusted confidant of most of the younger members of the 
community who relied much upon his sane and calm judgment of people 
and events. Like his patron, he strove to be all things to all men, and in 
this he succeeded in a measure granted to few. 

A born actor himself, Dom Paul produced nearly all the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas at one time or another on the Downside stage, carrying 
on the tradition started by Abbot Ramsay, who was another enthusiast 
for the Savoy operas. It was a great joy to him to hear a broadcast of 
The Gondoliers with his old friend Abbot Pontifex just about a month 
before his death. He produced many straight plays with school and staff 
actors, and perhaps among the most memorable were Synge’s Riders to 
the Sea, with boy actors, and The Ghost Train, with members of the 
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kitchen and ground staffs. For many years as chaplain at Ladycross 
School he did the make-up for the annual pantomime and revue, and in 
this gentle art he also excelled. He had a beautiful bass voice and many 
remember his singing of the Christus in the Passion during Holy Week. 

The hands of Fr Paul were big and practical and capable, and he was 
a most skilful bookbinder and apiarist: many of the more valuable 
printed books were entrusted by Dom Raymund Webster as librarian to 
the skilful hands of Dom Paul for binding and repair. His script was 
extremely beautiful and his stamp-collection was beautifully arranged. 
All things to do with mechanics and engineering were of interest to him, 
and he was an expert model-maker. Whenever he needed shoes or clothes 
repaired the tailor received a drawing vividly depicting his need, and 
during his last illness, when he realized that bookbinding was beyond 
his strength, he decided to invest in some sketching materials and to take 
up drawing again. ‘A man so various he seemed to be’ that he made each 
visitor feel that he shared his interests and beloved pursuits and pastimes; 
while all the time the Mass, the Office and the Rosary were the real deep 
interests of his life. 

On the Saturday of Passion Week, the present writer looked in on Fr 
Paul and asked him how he felt. ‘A bit better now I’ve had my breakfast’, 
he replied, but his colour was bad, and his condition gradually worsened 
until his death on the Tuesday morning in Holy Week. ‘Dominica in 
Palmis’, were his last words when I left him on Saturday evening, and I 
feel that he knew as well as I did that Dominica in Palmis was to be his 
last Sunday and the symbol of his release from suffering and pain with 
which he had contended so nobly over the years of his life. Doctor 
Carter, who attended him so devotedly, said well of his tiny end room 
in the guest wing that it had become a real centre of gravity for the 
brethren. There was always a sense of gravitas Romana, of immense 
dignity, about Fr Paul the priest and the monk, for all that he never 
lost the spontaneous gaiety and the affectionate sympathy of the child. 
When one thinks of him as monk, schoolmaster, producer, bookbinder, 
philatelist, army chaplain and hospital-ship chaplain, country parish 
priest, friend and counsellor, one cannot but give thanks to God and St 
Gregory for the courteous Englishman who was Fr Paul. May he rest 


in peace. 
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As from 15th October, communications to the Secretary of ‘ 
THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW should be addressed to 87 St Aldates, ie 


Oxford, and not to Downside Abbey. 4) 


YOUR ANNUAL PROBLEM 


THERE is always a difficulty in finding a new present yet one | 
with some lasting value for Christmas. If you do come across 
anything a little out of the ordinary, it is usually too expensive. 
This problem may make itself felt with increasing uneasiness” 
as the busy days of December race on towards Christmas Eve. 
At this early stage of the season, may we make two offers towards 


solving your problem: 


The annual subscription to THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW is £1 Is. od. 
On your instructions we shall send a Greetings Card with the 
news of your gift subscription to your friend for Christmas. 


Siegfried Sassoon’s two poems, ‘Lenten illuminations’ and 
‘Sight Sufficient’, have been published this year by us under one 
cover. There are some 100 copies of a limited edition at 5s. each 
Copies of the ordinary edition cost 2s. 6d. each. We shall send a 
Greetings Card with each copy to your friends for Christmas. — 


